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di coscienza is a searching analysis of a psychological crisis that many a thinking man has 
undergone during the war, but perhaps an analysis that only a Latin could carry out. It is 
a typical Italian achievement. The purely formal qualities of the work are too apparent to 
need elucidation. Serra’s choice of words and purity of style are faultless. Few among his 
contemporaries equal, fewer still surpass the vigor and freshness of his prose. He is eloquent 
and brilliant without bombast; precise and appropriate in the choice of his words without 
pedantic affectation or tiresome Tuscanism. 
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GERMANISCHES RECKENTUM: frz. gargon 


1. In dem Charakterbild, das die Germania des Tacitus von un- 
sern Altvordern mit der Wahrheitsliebe eines wohlwollenden 
Ethnographen entworfen hat, leuchtet die Schilderung der ger- 
manischen Gefolgschaft hell und klar als Kennzeichen des Ger- 
manentums, wie es Caesar als Geschichtschreiber seiner gallischen 
Kriege von den Galliern nicht berichten konnte. Das Ideal der 
Treue imponiert dem Rémer und ebenso die traditionelle Krziehung 
zum Heldentum. Der freie Germane muss sich die Anerkennung 
seines Kriegsruhmes ausserhalb des Heimatstammes holen. Erst 
dann gilt sein Ansehen als fest begriindet, wenn dariiber Nachbar- 
stimme die objektive Anerkennung ausgesprochen haben. Solcher 
Ruhm allein gehért in den Beginn einer Heldenlaufbahn, die dann 
erst in den Dienst des eigenen Stammes tritt. So hatte Arminius 
im rémischen Heer gedient, ehe er der Retter seiner Heimat wurde. 
So tritt Siegfried am burgundischen Hofe Gunthers als stammes- 
fremder Held auf, und nur der friihe Tod konnte seine Helden- 
laufbahn beschliessen, die spiter seiner Heimat hatte dienen miissen. 
Der grosse Theodorich lebte an Attilas Hofe, ehe er nach Italien 
als dem erbhaften Ziel seines Strebens gelangte. Im angelsich- 
sischen Heldenlied beginnt Beowulf, der nach dem schwedischen 
Siidwesten gehért, am dianischen Hof auf Seeland sein taten- und 
ruhmreiches Leben, das er spater als Konig seiner Heimat be- 
schliesst. Walter von Aquitanien kaimpft und siegt im Hunnen- 
land, aber gelangt schliesslich zu seinem ererbten Konigreich. 

Glanzender kénnen Behauptungen aus feindlichen Lagern nicht 
bestatigt werden, als des Romers Bericht durch innere alte Helden- 
sage. Und dass die Treue der Angelpunkt des Lebens im Kriege 
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wie im Frieden war, das strahlt umso heller, wenn ein Kenner 
bezeugt, dass im Mittelpunkt der altirischen Heldensage immer 
der Raub von Viehherden steht. 

Fiir den Typus des jugendlichen Kriegers, der bei einem fremden 
Stamm erfolgreiche Kriegstaten ausiibt, besitzt unsere Vergangen- 
heit das Schlagwort des Reckentums. Von seinen Gewahrsman- 
nern hatte Tacitus das Schlagwort wracio ermitteln kénnen, wenn 
er wirkliches Interesse fiir unsere Barbarensprache gehabt hatte. 
Aber in den alteren Literaturdenkmilern gehort der Begriff der 
Heimatferne in den urspriinglichen Wortinhalt, wenn z. B. in der 
altsiichsischen Stabreimdichtung von Christi Erdenwallen sogar 
die drei Kénige aus dem Morgenland wreckion d. h. ‘ Recken’ 
genannt werden. Wir stellen das uralte Wort zu got. wraka oder 
wrakja fiir ‘ Verfolgung’ und iibersetzen es mit ‘ Verfolger.’ Ich 
gebe zu, dass diese mutmassliche Grundbedeutung mir im Ver- 
hiltnis zum tatsichlichen Wortinhalt ‘junger Krieger in fremdem 
Dienst’ nicht durchsichtig ist. Aber der Wortinhalt selbst steht 
vollig fest, und die Geschichte des Wortes weist in allerlei Bedeut- 
ungsvarianten darauf zuriick. So kann sich die Bedeutung ‘ ver- 
bannter Krieger’ ergeben und in schweizerischen Mundarten tritt, 
besonders oft in polizeilichen Steckbriefen, eine letzte Entwicklung 
als ‘ Landfahrer, Landstreicher’ auf. Auf der andern Seite kann 
der Begriff der Heimatferne auch die Bedeutung ‘ Ungliicklicher’ 
ergeben, wie unser Elend urspriinglich bekanntlich auch nichts 
anderes ist als ‘Heimatferne’: hier erklirt sich engl. wretch 
‘ Ungliicklicher,’ das mit unserm Recke vollig eins ist. 

Aber unser Wort, das fiir die deutsche Urzeit einen so charak- 
teristischen Inhalt hat, zeigt einen weitreichenden Einfluss tiber 
die germanische Sprachfamilie hinaus—auf die Welt der roman- 
ischen Sprachen. Oder miissten wir es als charakteristisches Wort 
nicht bei den Romanen erwarten, die gerade aus dem kriegerischen 
Bereich manches Wort den Germanen der Volkerwanderungszeit 
abgeborgt haben? Wenn Worte wie Spiess, Helm und Schwert- 
scheide im 7./8. Jahrhundert latinisiert (speutum, helmus, fo- 
drum) und dann auch romanisiert wurden (afrz. espiet, heaume, 
fuerre), diirfen wir unser wraccio (wracionem) auch im Roman- 
ischen suchen, und wir finden es tatsiichlich wieder in frz. gargon 
und seinen romanischen Entsprechungen. Denn frz. gargon weist 
nach sicheren Analogien mit gesetzlichem Vokaleinschub zuriick 
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auf ein mlat. gwaracionem, wie es, bekannt ist, dass der Romane die 
germ. Anlautsgruppe wr- auch durch war- und gwar- ersetzt (frz. 
garance ‘ Fiarberréte’ weist durch mlat. garantia fiir *gwarantia 
auf ein germ. Wort mit wr- Anlaut). Nun fehlen zwar in der 
Karolingerzeit Belege fiir ein mlat. *gwaracionem. Aber seine 
jiingere Lautform tritt im 11. Jahrhundert mit der Bedeutung 
‘Trossknecht, Schildknappe’ auf, und so hat gargon auch im 11./ 
12. Jahrhundert die gleiche Bedeutung. Was aber vollends zum 
Beweisse dient, ist die Tatsache, dass die romanische Wortfamilie 
von frz. gargon die merkwiirdigsten Bedeutungsparallelen zu der 
germ. Wortfamilie aufweist. “ Die iiblichste Bedeutung von frz. 
garcon,” sagt Diez im Etymologischen Wérterbuch der Roman. 
Sprachen 8. 157, “ war im Altfranzésischen nicht ‘ Knabe,’ es hiess 
‘Diener, Handlanger, Trossknecht,’ zumal aber in moralischer 
Beudeutung ‘ Lotterbube.’ ” 

So auffallig ein Zusammenhang von frz. gargon mit unserm 
Recke auf den ersten Blick erscheinen mag, so sicher beriihren sich 
die beiden Sprachfamilien mit der Grundform wrakion in der Be- 
deutung ‘heimatferner Krieger,’ die fiir die Jahrhunderte nach 
der Vélkerwanderung und schon friiher geherrscht hat. Hier liegt 
ein seltsames Beispiel vor, mit welch verschlungenen Faden Ger- 
manisch und Romanisch zusammenhingen ; aber noch wunderbarer 
ist es, wie im Hintergrund das Ideal des germanischen Heldentums 
steht. 

2. Soweit der Wortlaut eines Aufsatzes, den ich wahrend des 
Weltkrieges in einem Feuilleton der Frankfurter Zeitung vom 21. 
Juni 1916 veréffentlicht habe. Er wurzelt in der hochgehenden 
Stimmung unserer deutschen Hoffnungen der ersten Kriegsjahre, 
aber nicht in irgendwelchem Chauvinismus, den exakte Wissen- 
schaft nicht vertrigt. Aber seine Anschauung hat sich nicht jeder 
Fachmann zu eigen machen kénnen, und es bleibt nur zu wiinschen, 
dass diejenigen, die meine Anschauungen alsbald ablehnten, auch 
nicht von unwissenschaftlichen Gesichtspunkten geleitet worden 
sind. Ich hatte auf den Verdacht unsachlicher Griinde auch bei 
Gegnern nicht verfallen kénnen, wenn das Feuilleton der Frank- 
furter Zeitung resp. meine neue Etymologie fiir frz. gargon nicht 
1917 zum Gegenstand einer Abwehr geworden wire. Es entspricht 
nicht der Gepflogenheit unserer wissenschaftlichen Literaturblatter, 
die Etymologie einer Tageszeitung zum Gegenstand der Erérterung 
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zu machen. Bestand doch die Hoffnung, dass ich auf das wich- 
tige Problem meinerseits in einer Fachzeitschrift zuriickkommen 
konnte, wie ich es tatsaichlich auch getan habe. Es ist vielleicht 
das einzige Mal gewessen, dass das Literaturblatt f. germ. und 
roman. Philologie hrsg. von Behaghel und Neumann eine Rezension 
iiber ein Feuilleton gebracht hat, als Prof. Leo Spitzer das Wort 
dariiber ergriff (1917 Sp. 302). Aber nachdem ich nunmehr in 
einem neuen Artikel der Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. 41,684 meine 
Etymologie fachlich begriindet habe, warte ich noch immer ver- 
gebens darauf, dass das gleiche Fachblatt auch tiber meine wissen- 
schaftliche Begriindung der neuen Etymologie berichten wiirde. 
Und weil auch Meyer-Liibkes Rom. et Wb. meine Deutung nicht 
einmal der Erwaihnung wert achtet, darf ich auf das wichtige 
Problem hier wohl zuriickkommen, um zu verhindern, dass meine 
neue Etymologie weiter unbeachtet bleibt. 

Mein Frankfurter Zeitungsartikel beruhte auf blosser Kombina- 
tion und Konstruktion von mlat. waracio und gestand selber ein, 
dass ich iiber Belege nicht verfiigte. Spiiter habe ich das Wort in 
einer mlat. Quelle gefunden, die wohl nie ein Romanist durch- 
genommen oder gar durchgeareitet hat und durcharbeiten wird: 
das ist das Verbriiderungsbuch (Liber Confraternitatum) von St. 
Gallen, Reichenau und Pfeffers, das Prof. Piper im Jahre 1884 in 
den Monumenta Germaniae Historica herausgegeben hat. Da fand 
ich zu meiner grossen Uberraschung unter Tausenden von Higen- 
namen auch den Mannernamen Waracio, wie im gleichen Doku- 
ment auch den deutschen Personennamen Reckjo als Manner- 
namen. Selten ist eine Grundform mit grésserer Sicherheit kon- 
struiert worden wie in diesem Fall. Und es stellte sich fiir mich 
dann bald die Tatsache ein, dass Férstemanns Namenbuch das 
gleiche Wort Waracio auch im Corveyer Urkundenbuch ,hrsg. von 
Wigand (T'raditiones Corbeienses) als latinisierten Namen zeigt. 
Diese veriinderte Sachlage hatte Spitzer wohl veranlassen diirfen, 
meine Etymologie abermals zu priifen und den Lesern des Litera- 
turblatts die verinderte Situation vorzufiihren. Es kann mir 
nicht gleichgiiltig sein, dass Meyer-Liibke’s Rom. et. Wb. no. 9510 
frz. gargon auf ahd. warza ‘ Warze’ zuriickfiihrt; denn ein altfrz. 
Lehnwort, das auf ahd. warza zuriickweist, miisste im Urfran- 
kischen doch sicher *warta lauten, und das kann nicht als roma- 
nisches Substrat fiir frz. gargon gelten. Ganz abgesehen davon, 
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dass keine germanische Spur auf eine Bedeutungsentwicklung 
‘ Warze ’—‘ Bube’ (oder ‘ Midchen’?) weist. 

Die alte Ableitung von frz. gargon aus lat. carduus (Diez) hat 
Baist in Rom. Forschg. 6, 426 bekimpft. Suchiers Herleitung 
aus dem Frauennamen Garsindis wird unter andern auch von 
Meyer-Liibke abgelehnt. So darf ich weitere Fachkreise abermals 
fiir meine neue Deutung interessieren, ehe sie zur Vergessenheit 
verurteilt wird. 

Dass ich als Germanist diese nicht naheliegende Deutung ge- 
funden habe und finden konnte, erklire ich damit, dass ich kurz 
vorher (1912) in meiner Zeitschrift f. deutsche Wortforschung 14, 
160 die etwas schwierigere Deutung von frz. garance aus ahd. 
rezza fiir *wratjia ‘ Farberréte’ festgestellt habe. 

Geleitet aber hat mich von Anfang an die Forderung, dass einer 
der wichtigsten und hervorstechendsten Begriffe des deutschen 
Altertums im Romanischen fehlen wiirde, wenn sich unser deut- 
sches Wort nirgends wiederfande. Das Latein der alten Romer 
konnte sich mit profugus behelfen, wie es Tacitus Annal. 2, 11 
getan hat, wenn es von dem Marcomannenfiihrer Catualda heisst 
(dieser hielt sich als Fliichtling bei den Goten auf): erat inter 
Gotones, war aber kein Gote, sondern profugus olim vi Marobodui 
et tune dubw rebus eius ultionem ausus. So bot das Latein hin- 
linglichen Ersatz auch fiir die ganze Folgezeit, wenn auch der 
germ. Begriff mit und nach der Volkerwanderungszeit immer 
kraftiger hervortrat. So ist Ekkehards lat. Walthariuslied v. 760 
ein sichs. wrecca am burgundischen Hof Gunthers zu Worms na- 
mens Ekifrid ausreichend gekennzeichnet: pro nece facta cujusdam 
primatis eo diffugerat exul. 

Dieser Typus ist in der germanischen Dichtung eine stereotype 
Figur. Unserm Siegfried entspricht im angls. Gedicht vom 
Uberfall in Finnsburg v. 25 Sigeferd als Hiauptling der Seegen 
hei Hnef, der gekennzeichnet wird als wreccea wide cud. Der 
Held der Nibelungensage war eben dieser selbe wrecca; beide sind 
wesensgleich und véllig identisch. Es handelt sich wohl um eine 
Episode aus Siegfrieds Jugendzeit, ehe er nach Worms kam, und 
diese Jugendzeit spielte sich in nérdlicheren Landen ab. Wenn sich 
dieser Sigeferd im angls. Gedicht selber vorstellt: “Sigeferd is 
min nama, ic eom Secgena léod, wreccea wide cud,” so musste 
jeder Ho6rer sich unwillkiirlich auf den Helden der Nibelungensaga 
besinnen, denn dieser ist der wahre wreccea wide cud. 
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Im 2. Teil des Nibelungenlieds ist Attila-Etzel von solchen ger- 
manischen Auslandshelden umgeben wie Iring und Hawart aus 
Danemark und Irmenfried aus Thiiringen. So ist im Spielmanns- 
lied von Kénig Rother (12. Jahrb.) v. 1393 der grave Arnolt ein 
verorloget man beim griechischen Kaiser (vergl. Kogel, Literatur- 
gesch. 2, 228). Dem Germanisten ist der Begriff des Reckentums 
im Bereich der deutschen Heldensage von jeher geliiufig gewesen, 
aber dem Romanisten ist die Figur des wrecceo nicht so vertraut. 
Auch die vielverzweigte Geschichte unseres deutschen Wortes 
muss man in die Wagschale werfen, wenn man die Bedeutung 
‘Lotterbube’ in afrz. gargon mit dem schweiz. Recke ‘ Land- 
streicher’ konfrontiert. Das von mir aufgeworfene Problem mit 
seinen lautlichen Schwierigkeiten wird des weiteren Ausbaus fahig 
sein, und das letzte Wort hat sicher der Romanist zu sprechen; 
aber die afrz. Nebenform gars garcon braucht auch der Germanist 
nicht tragisch zu nehmen. 

FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 

Freiburg, Baden. 





GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Part IV 
36. BANK, BANKIRER 


Bank, ‘ Haus fiir Geldgeschifte,’ is cited by lexicographers from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Schulz’ regards Banko 
= Italian banco, as the original form, whereas the shortened form 
Bank, according to him, did not begin to make headway until 
about 1700, under the influence of French banque. The material 
here collected, going back in part to the first third of the fifteenth 
century, does not bear out that statement. And the wealth of 
instances attests the general currency of the word even at that 
early period. The examples appear particularly in the correspond- 
ence between German princes or municipalities and their agents at 
the Papal Court, who constantly needed money to further their 


* Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch von Hans Schulz. 1. Bd., Strassburg, 
Triibner, 1913. 
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clients’ interests. The following passages are taken from the 
correspondence of the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order in the 
years 1420-1449: 


das sy funffczehenhundert ducaten alhir gelegit hatten yn dy 
banck de Albertis (Bunge,’ vu11, 48: Supino, 1429). So hot der 
probist her Arnoldus.... 30 gulden us der banck genomen 
(p. 514: Basel, 1434). Nuremberg . . . da denne dieselben briffe 
bey czwen koufflewten adir banckirern legen (x, 394: Marienburg, 
1449). und besorget sich, das die koufflewte und banckirer solch 
geld werden innehalden . . . wie das nicht geschege, so mochten 
die banckyrer czu Rom solch geld so lange als sie welden inne- 
halden (p. 463: Marienburg, 1449). 


The next group of examples is from the correspondence between 
the City Council of Breslau and their Roman agent, published in 
Vols. VIII and IX of the Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum: 


Item von dem gelde seyt ir yezunt sicher, wy vil is czu Rome 
yn der banck leit (vii, 96: Viterbio, 1462). Auch so sint nach 
ewers geldes hundert gulden an der bangk; denselbigen wegsel- 
brieff hat der cardinal von Senis (p. 145: Siena, 1462). Hirumme 
bitte ich, ewer erbarkeit wollen schreiben ken Venedig an die 
kouffleute, das ich wiiste, zu wem ich zuflucht haben solde, wann 
es in bancko gar swerlich ist ausszubringen (1x, 67: Siena, 1464). 
der herr Cretensis hat mir geschafft aussz der banck XXX ducaten 
(p. 90: Rome, 1464). Item ich hab euch gesandt nu aus Ancona 
per banchum ken Venedig zu Jobsten (p. 94: Rome, 1464). 
Dorumme wil mir der herr Cretensis aussz der banck heissen geben 
L gulden (p. 98: Rome, 1464). zu bestellen ken Venedig, das 
sie schreiben an den bancarium ken Rom, ap mir geldes not wurde 
(p. 101: Rome, 1464). 

The political correspondence of the Elector Albrecht Achilles of 
Brandenburg likewise furnishes a number of examples: 


das er dieselb achtzig ducaten ausz der banck genomen hab. . 
me ist es die weyse nicht der kaufleute, das sie wechselbrive in der 
forme geben, sunder so man die brive zeuhet, so musz man das gelt 
bezalen. also wenn er das gelt zu Rome ausz dem bancke nymet, 
gar oder eins teils (Publ.* 1x, 175 f.: Niirnberg, 1470). nun hat 
der techand nicht geltz gehabt, die bullen zu entledigen und doch 
so vil vleis gethan, das die bancquiren zu Rom ubergeben, die sie 


? Liv-, Esth- und Curlindisches Urkundenbuch hrsg. von F. G. Bunge, 


Reval, 1853 ff. 
% Publikationen aus den Preussischen Staatsarchiven, Leipzig, 1878 ff. 
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herausz in Hannsen Mulners hand zu Niirnberg geschickt haben 
(p. 356: 1472, but in a much later copy). 


Several instances from the early sixteenth century may here be 
added: den das gelt durch bank hinus gevertiget (Schiner* p. 
135: 1512). des Franzosen ambasiator mit viln bankirn von den 
Florentinern (Wyss® p. 83: 1527). cardinal, bischoff, prelaten, 
bankir pliindert, rantziert und ingenommen (p. 84). 

Important instances are also found in Latin correspondence of 
the fifteenth century, for example the following, written from 
Rome in 1463 by the agent of the city of Breslau: 


nec inveni nisi apud dominum Senensem cyrographum banci, 
et mihi magnus labor fuit rehabendi eas, nam dominus Johannes 
Kitezing pie memorie incaute egit cum eis, quod eas ex bancho 
recepit nomine vestri et deinde eas ad banchum reposuit nomine 
sui et fecit sibi fieri cirographum in se per banchum; hoc tamen 
bona fide fecit. Tandem est, opus fuit me litigare cum ‘banchario 
coram auditore camere, nam allegavit bancharius, quod teneretur 
illas pecunias domino Johanni aut suis heredibus et non vobis .. . 
opus fuit me obligare banchario in forma camere sub censuris . . . 
item unum florenum cum dimidio pro instrumento quietandi 
bancharium et duobus mandatis ab auditore camere apostolice 
factis banchario (Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum vitt, 178). 


A still older Latin instance is found in the Urkundenbuch der 
Stadt Iiibeck: in banco Lubecensi apud Rudolffum Cumhar (vi, 
336: 1421). If we now turn back to the German letters above 
cited, where expressions such as in bancko, per banchum, den 
bancharium are inserted into the German text, it will be seen that 
Latin influence is much more probable than Italian, even though 
the letters in question were written from Italy. 


37. WECHSEL, WECHSELBANK, WECHSELBRIEF, WECHSLER 


Two instances of Wechselbrief, dated 1462 and 1470, are quoted 
above, under Bank. Additional examples of words belonging to 
this group are: 


* Korrespondenz u. Akten zur Geschichte des Kard. Matth. Schiner, 1. 
Bd., Basel, 1920. 
5 Chronik des Bernhard Wyss, hrsg. von G. Finsler, Basel, 1901. 
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des geldis . . . lengirn tag geschaffen mochte adir mit ym ein 
wechsil bestellin mochte (Cod. Lus.® 11, 240: Gorlitz, 1399). Als 
wir in botin umbe ein wechssel herzubestellin (ib.: 1431). das 
uns her Johannes Menghen .. . by den wechseler nachgelassen 
haet . . . und das och des geldes by den wechseler villichte so 
vele nicht is . . . gelt dohyn durch en wechsell haet obirczukou- 
fende (Bunge, 1x, 35: 1436). das die bestetigsbrieffe durch wech- 
sel bis ken Nuremberg seyn gekomen (X, 394: 1449). das her 
ezuvor die wechselbriffe bey em habe . .. das dem procuratori 
die wechselbriffe ee bessir ken Rome werden geschicket (x, 401: 
1449). ir-soldet uns die wechszelbriffe mit den irsten senden (xX, 
408: 1449). so vil Reynischer gulden, die nach dem wechsel 
machen funff und tzweintzighundert ducaten (x, 410: 1449). 
und mit den wechselbriffen vurdan ken Rom gefertiget werde (x, 
464: 1449). twelf ducaten, de em Gerardus to Rome ouerscreuen 
hadde an de wesselbank (Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liibeck, vit1, 
674: 1449). nit mer dann ein wechseler ist der gen Rom gelt oder 
wechsel brieff gebe (Jahrb.” 11, 324: Luzern, 1456). bi der ge- 
wicht geben am wechsel . . . vor wechsel geben vj tugaten... 
und hat alsso die wechsel brieff geben dissem botten (p. 325). 
mit solchem geld gen Nurmberg das doselbsten in wechsel zu 
bringen volfertiget, damit der wechsel dest ee erlangt werde (Publ. 
LXVIT, 453: 1479). 


It is of course clear that Wechsel here means ‘ exchange,’ whereas 
Wechselbrief denotes ‘bill of exchange.’ The Latin term for this 
is also found in a Low German letter dated 1437: wnde dat he 


enen litteram cambii hebbe entfangen (Urkbch. d. Stadt Inibeck, 
vil, 711). 


38. BRIEFTRAGER 


This word, usually ascribed to the sixteenth century, appears as 
early as 1418: 


euwirs obersten marschalkes briefftreger und boten weren zu- 
rucke zu zihen betwungen (Bunge, v, 321). Unnd wenne dysel- 
bigen bothen ezu lande komen und paszbrife mit yn brechten, in den 
sy der pobist schreibe seine bothen, geloubet yn nicht, wenne yn 
Cubant und her Welter 200 ducaten und sust andere vordernisze 
oj). haben czu thun, denselbigen brieftregern (vir, 198: 
1430). 


*Codex diplomaticus Lusatiae superioris II, enthaltend Urkunden des 
Oberlausitzer Hussitenkrieges, hrsg. v. R. Jecht, 2 Bde., Gérlitz, 1896-1904. 
7 Jahrbuch fiir schweizerische Geschichte, Ziirich, 1876 ff. 
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39. PASSBRIEF, Passport 


The preceding quotation contains also the earliest instances of 
Passbrief (1430.) Other, somewhat later instances are: 


understan sdllent on paszport usz dem land zt ziechen (Jahrb. 
XXxIx, 190: 1498). mit zerung, ouch paszporten bitz gan rom 
(Schilling,® p. 208: 1507). glait- oder passbrief (Schiner, p. 472: 
1512). mit paszporten und Urlob heim zogen, und dagegen ett- 
lich on Urlob und paszporten abgescheyden sindt . . . mit Urlob 
und Paszporten . . . er zoig denn sin gloibich paszporten von mir 
(Schw. Gesch.,® 1, 226f.: 1512). uber unser gegebne sicherheit 
und bosspart (Unterfr.*° p. 83: 1525). Und da bathen sie den 
newen hertzog umb ein paszport. Die saget in der hertzog zue 
(Pruss. v, 374: 1525). batten ... auch umb ein paszport 
(ib.) aber sie wolden in gern ein paszbortt geben (7b.) 


40. NEUTRALIST 


The dictionaries cite the word from the seventeenth century. 
It oceurs as early as 1546 in a letter of Schertlin von Burtenbach : 
Aber die von Ingelstat als vermeinten neutralisten geben jnen 
prouiandt (Seb. Schertlin von Burtenbach und seine an die Stadt 
Augsburg geschriebenen Briefe, Augsburg, 1852, p. 130). The 


word occurs again in Burtenbach’s Historia Belli Smalcaldici: 
Dann die Neutralisten durch Iren Biichsenmeister Hans Franckh 
genandt, ab dem Thurn .. . schiessen lassen (J. B. Mencken, 
Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, Lipsiae, 1728, Vol. 111, p. 1428). 


41. KREDENZ 


This word, in the sense of English credentials, is quite frequent 
in German diplomatic correspondence of the fifteenth century. 
Strangely enough, there are instances in all three genders: 


vnd taten vnser werbunge vff den credencz, inmaszen uwer gnade 
vns beuolhen .. . had (Fontes,’* xii, 217: 1458). haben wir 
uns zu vnserm herrn von Bressla gefugt vnd. durch sin gnade vff 


® Diebold Schilling’s, des Lucerners, Schweizerchronik, Lucern, 1862. 

* Der schweizerische Geschichtsforscher, Bern, 1812 ff. 

” Archiv des historischen Vereins von Unterfranken und Aschaffenburg, 
36. Bd., 1893. 

* Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, Leipzig, 1861 ff. 

2 Fontes rerum Austriacarum, II. Abt., Wien, 1855 ff. 
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vnsern credencz vnd ettlichen andern ... vermanet (p. 218). 
Item zwo credentz, eine an herrn Jorgen kung zu Beheim, die 
ander an herrn Micheln burggrafe zu Maidburg (p. 351: 1462). 
der kunig zu Beheymen had mich . . . mit seiner k. g. credentz 
zu e. f. g. gefertigt, dieselbe credentz ich e. f. g. hirmit schicke 
(p. 485: 1469). Und als uwer gnade mit uns uff das credentz 
geredt hat, was nu die in sich holdett, dabei lassen wirs stehen 
(Fontes, xtiv, 58: 1460). hat uwer gnade zu Culmbach mit uber- 
gebin der credentz wol verstanden (ib.). Item vnnserm genedigen 
herrn die credenntz zuuberantworten (p. 91: 1461). 


Kredenzbrief, identical in meaning with Kredenz, occurs less 
frequently : 

Item das herre Heinrichen, marschalck, von newen volkomene 
gewalt gegeben werde, des bey den steten mitsampt vnnsern gne- 


digen herrn auf ewer gnaden ernstlich gebitlich credenczbrief 
vleisz zuthun (Fontes, xiv, 121: 1461). 


42. MISERABEL 


The dictionaries state that this word came into the language in 
the seventeenth century, from the French. The following instance, 
from a letter of Albrecht Achilles of Brandenburg, is of interest 
not merely on account of its much earlier date, but also as indi- 
cating that the word came from the Latin: 


so wissen wir nit, nachdem sein sach miserabilis stet, wer gelt 
fiir in wolt auszgeben, das er sein tochter neme (Publ., LXx1, 91: 


1481). 


43. LATINIST 


This word, not recorded in the dictionaries, is likewise from the 
correspondence of Albrecht Achilles: 


ir wollet den brive . . . in deutsch machen lassen, das ich den 
verstee, dann ir wiszt wol, das ich nicht ein guter latennist bin 
(Publ. tx, 750: 1474). 


44, Kicu(r) = ScHLoss 


The dictionaries, as far as I can discover, record no instances of 
this word used in the sense of ‘ Schloss,’ ‘ Burg.’ Graff, to be sure, 
does give one meaning of the word as ‘taberna,’ which may pos- 
sibly have developed into ‘ Gasthaus,’ ‘ Haus,’ ‘Schloss.’ The 
following instances, again from a letter of Albrecht Achilles, are 
without any doubt to be taken in the sense of ‘ castle’: 
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Vnd sunderlich so sind im ausz seinen kuchen Stein, Lawff, 
Heydeck, Hersprugk vnd andern ob iiii* pferden zugetzogen vnd 
nymants in denselben kuchen bliben (Fontes, xtiv, 434: 1462). 
nachdem er sich allenthalben ausz seinen kiichen also hette ge- 
sterckt (ib.). vnd sie doch wol iii* pferd in vnnsern kuchen haben 
(p. 435). Item Swobach kiich, Guntzenhausen kiich, Onoltzpach 
. . » hundert pferd (p. 436). 


45. AUFWIEGELN, AUFWEIBELN 


Both Kluge and Grimm cite the earliest instance of aufwiegeln, 
‘concitare, excitare’ from Maaler (1561). The word is distinctly 
Upper German (Luther uses erregen), and is etymologically con- 
nected with bewegen, despite the fact that it likewise appears as 
aufwickeln. The following instances, occurring in Swiss docu- 
ments dated between 1495 and 1499, are of interest not merely 
because they antedate those cited in the dictionaries, but also 
because they are accompanied by a new form aufwetbeln, from a 
different root, but used in exactly the same sense as aufwiegeln. 
Moreover, the meaning of these words is-here not merely ‘ to agi- 
tate, incite to rebellion ’ but ‘ to recruit, enroll for military service.’ 
The essay in question** deals with the rivalry of the Milanese 
and the French, in their efforts to secure mercenaries for their 
respective armies, and with the measures taken by various Cantons 
to prevent or punish this foreign recruiting within their territory: 


dasz der herzog von Orliens durch sich selbs, den prinzen, hrn 
marggrauffen von Niiwemburg und hrn von Oren ein merkliche 
zall knechten ussz unsern und andern der Eidtgnossen orten under- 
statt uffzewiglen und mit denselben widerumb dem herzogen von 
Mailand . . . widerstandt ze tind (p. 9*). 

und als Kini Miiller under andern worten rette der ufwigler 
halb: ob die begriffen, so wurden sy gestrauft, da redte Schlin- 
inger (p. 12*). 

mit vorbehaltung der uffweibler, die demnauch, ob es sich findt, 
verrer mogen zi strauffen (p. 48*). 

das “uffweiblen und geléiff” zu verbieten, “es were dann, das 
yemanns, der des genosz und gemisz were, durch ritterschaft 
willen mit der k. mt. gon Rom ryten und darselbs rittersorden 
und -wirde annemen wollte: dem ist das erloubt (p. 138*). 


#8 “ Mailiinder und Franzosen in der Schweiz, 1495-1499. Eidgendssische 
Zustiinde im Zeitalter des Schwabenkriegs, von Ernst Gagliardi. I. Teil.” 
[Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 39. Bd., Ztirich, 1914.] 
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das uf hiit vil der knechten zusamen gen Basel sollent komen 
und in Oberbrungen ziichen wellent und uns etlich ufwigler anzogt 
sind: da hand wir unseren landvogt ... empfalt, das er sin 
ufsechen solle han, ob er die ufweibler még betreten, die von stund 
anzunemen (p. 189*). 

Der uffwigler halb, och von dero wegen, so hingeloffen und nit 
wider gewendt sind, haben min herren inen vorbehalten, die mégen 
ze straffen als si bedunke, und doch das vor allen dingen die uff- 
wigler . . . angenomen werden, und namlich sind die angezdigt 
fiir uffwigler (p. 189*). 

zudem das yetz diser zit die unsern aber durch ettlich houptlit 
und uffweibler heimlich ersticht und uffztbringen understanden 
werden und versechen uns wol, das derglich an andern enden ouch 
bescheche (p. 211*). 


The first instance on p. 189* is especially interesting, as the two 
forms ufwigler and ufweibler are used in the same sentence, thus 
permitting no doubt as to their absolute identity, in meaning. On 
the other hand, the reference on p. 211* to houptlit und uffweibler 
indicates that the notion of Weibel ‘non-commissioned officer’ (cf. 
modern Feldwebel) was present in the mind of the writer. This 
word is identical in etymology with MHG. weiben, ‘sich hin und 
her bewegen,’ from which weibeln is likewise derived. 

The word vffwigung occurs as early as 1476 in Ochsenbein’s 
Urkunden der Belagerung und Schlacht von Murten, p, 229, while 
Diebold Schilling’s Schweizerchronik, extending to the year 1509, 
has numerous instances of uffwigler, uffwiglen (pp. 125, 130, 154, 
156, 202, 203, 210, 216, 217, 249). The earliest dated instance of 
uffwigler is of the year 1488: Doch die vffwigler sol man an gnad 
mit dem swert richten (Segesser’s Hidgendssische Abschiede, 111, 
1, 299). 

In Franconian documents dealing with the Peasants’ War, a 
third form ufwidler occurs repeatedly : 


der ergangen ufrur ufwidler oder haubtsacher (Unterfr. p. 100: 
1525). oberster haubtsacher, uffwidler und haubtman der ufrur 
mu Kitzingen (p. 106: 1525). haubtsacher, ufwidler und fuderer 
gewest (p. 153: 1526). die ersten haubtsacher und ufwidler in 
der .. . emporung (p. 157: 1531). gegen dergleichen aufwid- 


“Concerning the functions of the Weibel, who was originally elected by 
the enlisted men, see Schmeller, Bayerisches Whch., Stuttgart, 1827-37, 
Iv, 6. 
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lern der beurischen aufrur (p. 159: 1531). anfenger, ufwidler, 
haubtsacher und sonderlich furderer (p. 160: 1531). gegen soli- 
chen ufwidlern und haubtsachern (ib.). 


The regular form aufwigler occurs three times on p. 161, in a 
document dated 1531. 
W. KuRRELMEYER. 





TERMINATION OF QUALIFYING WORDS BEFORE FEMI- 
NINE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES IN THE PLAYS 
OF LOPE DE VEGA 


There may be met in Madrid a small element, yet not without 
culture, who write mucho hambre, tanto agua and defend the use 
of the masculine adjective in such circumstances. Personal curi- 
osity prompted investigation of a section of the literature to dis- 
cover authority for the writing, if any exists. The plays of Lope 
de Vega seemed most suitable for the purpose, because of the cer- 
tainty that local and peculiar usage would be reflected in the 
speech of his personages, of origin and social status so diverse. 
Since variations in the concord of the noun and its qualifying 
word soon began to appear, the inquiry broadened into the study 
here offered. 


I. + THe DEFINITE ARTICLE: 


Before Nouns. 1. Before feminine nouns beginning with ac- 
cented a or ha Lope employs either the so-called masculine article 
or the feminine, as a diminishing number of modern writers still 
elect to do. Various reasons may determine his choice. Those 
arising from euphony, the desire for variety and the demands of 
style in its fullest import are perhaps paramount. Tradition may 
play a part, under the influence of which a closely related group 
of words may be crystallized into fixity and maintained invariable 
from generation to generation of writers. In a very large number 
of cases either el or Ja might have been written with the same 
metrical result. Yet considerations of meter deserve proper recog- 


1 EB. g. De la alma, que no lo sé 5. 441. 1. 4 (numbers indicate volume, 
page, column and line of Lope’s collected dramas published by the Spanish 
Academy). 
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nition. Not that the poet wilfully distorted the syntax with the 
deliberate intention of securing a predetermined number of syl- 
lables. On the contrary, an author who probably wrote an entire 
act at a sitting might freely avail himself of so simple an addition 
to his metrical resources as the choice between el and Ja would 
make possible. And in the case of a writer relatively indifferent 
to such details, the flexibility of the verse and perhaps ease of 
expression are thus materially enhanced. This principle may serve 
to explain Lope’s preference for el Andria to la Andria in citing 
the name of Terence’s play, viz.: ; Quieres el Andria de Terencio? 
4, 57. 2. 27%. lis here doubtless the relic of the old feminine ela 
and, if it be so, Lope does not measure up to the modern standard, 
which requires 7a with proper names of women beginning with 
accented a.* Logically el might be construed as the true masculine 
in agreement with libro understood, illustrating a species of meton- 
ymy common with names of ships, cities, rivers, works of art 
and some commercial products.* But in practice the usage in the 
literature including Lope’s plays is opposed to this construction.° 

Another conceivable factor operating in favor of Ja should at 
least be mentioned. Close reading of Lope’s plays reveals the fact 
that la with arca, aspa, ansia, agua and similar words appears 
with some regularity in the parts of servants and rustics and per- 


haps with greater frequency than in the parts spoken by their 
social superiors. It is not beyond the bounds of probability, there- 


2. g. el when immediately following a word which terminates in a 
consonant yields an additional syllable, as in: Por eso es el ansia mia | 
Mayor 9. 428. 2. 18, as la does not do under the same circumstances: 
Ella es la arpa que en mi ofdo suena 7. 9. 1. 44. 

* Bello y Cuervo, Gramdtica Castellana, 1918 edn., n. 52, p. 44. 

‘El Juana, Hoyerman, Grammatik der Spanischen Sprache, Bremen, 1886, 
p. 121. B,. Anm.; el madera, el Plata, Rivodo, Entretenimientos Grama- 
ticales, Paris, 1890. Vol. 1, En. 9. 3, p. 205 and Hn. 11, p. 108 1; el 
Gloria Patri, Blasco Ibfifiez, La Barraca, p. 82.2 (Keniston). It is Bello y 
Cuervo’s contention that any expression when taken out of its proper 
connection and made to connote special qualities is ipso facto masculine, 
viz., un Segovia, l. c., par. 163. 3 and par. 850. 22. But cf. la Cloaca 
Mazima, los famosos Quos ego, Pereda, Pedro Sanchez, p. 278 and p. 314 
(Obras Completas, Madrid, 1904, Vol. 13). 

®T.a Raquel, Gram. of Acad., par. 82(b), p. 36; la Clarisa Harlowe, 
Pereda, 1. c., p. 9, and the following from Lope: la Hlectra 4. 58. 1. 30; 
La Sofonisba 4. 58. 1. 34; La Tisbe 4. 58. 1. 37. 
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fore, that Lope employed this writing as a faint means of drawing 
class distinctions. Nevertheless, numerical superiority is in Lope 
as in the other classic writers largely in favor of el rather than la 
with the nouns just mentioned. 

As a general rule it is preferable to write /a with haba, hada, 
haya and jaca. While this statement is entirely correct in its 
application to Lope, it is also possible to form a similar small 
group with which he preferred to write el. He employs e/ exclu- 
sively with dgutla, ave and arma and almost exclusively with aqua, 
asta and hacha, and it is probable that a merély numerical or acci- 
dental preference for e/ might be established in many more indi- 
vidual cases, if an actual enumeration were made. So far as one 
can judge without noting every example, Lope writes el hambre 
or la hambre indifferently. But sporadic cases of la agua, la asta 
and Ja hacha, apparently ranking as exceptions, occur in the 
speeches of the servant class and Moors. For it is chiefly by trivial 
peculiarities rather than by flagrantly bad usage that Lope reveals 
his humble personages in their true light. That the same charac- 
ter may at another time employ these words in a way more in 
consonance with general usage does not damage the validity of the 
inference.” For a fool may hit the mark once. The very wavering 


between Ja asta and el asta, la agua and el agua may be indicative 
of the speaker’s ignorance, while such a conception of the part may 
be accorded as a true stroke of character painting to the author 
who created it.® 


* Rivodo, 1. c., Vol. 1, Cap. u, En. 11, p. 94. See statement of Urefia 
(RFE. 8, p. 370) that these words are still pronounced by the peasants 
of Santo Domingo with strong aspiration. 

7 Que la agua no se pierda y nos anegue 4. 350. 2. 32 is spoken by Gil; 
Volved a Santa Fe la asta y la espada ll. 241. 1. 24, by Tarfe. But 
Tarfe also says el asta 11. 244. 2. 27 and 245. 1. 39. There may be other 
mitigating circumstances: the Alcalde de Zalamea says: De la agua 
vertida, dicen, | No toda cogida 12. 576. 1. 32, which is popular. Cf. 
Correas, Vocabulario de Refranes y Frases Proverbiales, Madrid, 1906, 
p. 58, Col. 2. La agua is said in Poema del Cid, 558. Cf. Cuervo, Apun- 
taciones Criticas, Paris, 1907, par. 202 (end). 

®The speeches of Moors and other foreigners often contain unfamiliar 
and even bizarre forms traceable to the fact that the actors are made to 
carry over into the Spanish without change certain words of their native 
tongue. Thus we find il alma in the following lines attributed to the 
attendant of an Italian lady at Palermo: II alma que yan si aliegra | 
Decimo logo a la niegra 4. 370. 1. 33. 
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Cervantes did not write in Don Quijote, at least, el A and el H. 
Lope, also, though he invented ample occasion to introduce the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, avoided saying el A for the 
most part and el H entirely.° The examples are given below and 
the following special circumstances may be noted concerning them: 
first, that all are found in those of Lope’s dramas which are least 
praised for their merit; second, that several are taken from pas- 
sages spoken by the infatuated lover, Silvio, in the simple sur- 
roundings of a pastoral drama, and the remainder are in the 
remarks of servants, who merely re-echo a previous statement of 
one of their number.’® On the whole, therefore, Lope’s treatment 
of the point is not loose and in it we may see usage beginning to 
crystallize into the strictness which the best writers of the present 
time exemplify. 

Rivodo has suggested ** that the employment of e/ with so many 
familiar substantives of the feminine gender beginning with a, 
although it is justified, began to cause uncertainty in regard to 
the gender of those nouns and resulted in the fluctuations which 
we are now recording. When there is no other qualifying word 
which will serve to indicate gender, it is impossible to state cate- 
gorically that a given author felt alma or Arabia as masculine 
when he wrote e/ alma or el Arabia. So long as we find the 


accompanying adjective feminine, as in toda el alma, we must 
admit that the writer was fully cognizant of the gender. On the 
other hand, if we could discover examples of the false agreement, 
todo el alma, the conjunction of masculine adjective with mascu- 


* Either writing is said to be correct. Cf. Bello y Cuervo, I. c., 271, 
p. 71. But cf. Gram. of Acad. 82(e), p. 36. 

* Con que se le afiade el A 5. 725. 1. 19; Did el A. Querrfis dese modo 
5. 725. 1. 22; Pues juntas dicen el A 5. 725. 2. 13; Que el A es el padre 
4, 519. 2. 53; Pues yo tomo el A primera 3. 371. 1. 7; Me agrado del A 
postrera 3. 371. 1. 10; Mas ; qué dice el A primera? 3. 371. 2. 12; Pero 
diga el A postrera 3. 371. 1. 28. See Vol. 5, Int., pp. Ixv and Ixviii; 
Vol. 4, Int., p. exxiii. It should be mentioned in explanation of: Que el 
A es el padre that San Isidro is the speaker and we should expect him 
to say el A in preference to la A in anticipation of padre. 

“ZT, ¢., Vol. 1, En. 11, vu, p. 96; ef. “Toca el arpa, Adelina, técalo ” 
cited by Cuervo, I. c., par. 203. See Menéndez Pidal’s word of warning in 
regard to the gender of ora and ermana in the Poema del Cid on the basis 
of el ora, el ermana (Cantar de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1911, 1, par. 61, notes). 


2 
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line article would yield strong presumptive evidence of weakening 
in gender in this class of nouns. And a few examples * of the 
kind do appear. These, which will be given in full elsewhere, 
assume importance by showing with some clearness that even good 
writers were hesitant as to the gender of feminine nouns immedi- 
ately preceded by the masculine article. 

2. It was deeply embedded in poetic usage of the seventeenth 
century to write el occasionally for Ja with feminine nouns begin- 
ning with unaccented a.* Cervantes availed himself of the privi- 
lege even in Don Quijote, yet with no great frequency. Hence in 
reading Lope’s plays the vast number of examples ** excites our 
surprise. The reasons for the alternation from Ja to el are iden- 
tical with those discussed in the previous caption. Not a few of 
the cases are the proper names of provinces and Moorish fortresses. 
To one reading connectedly the ballads, the pleasing effect of the 
slight change from Ja to el with the constantly recurring Alham- 
bra, Andalucia and a few others will long remain in the memory. 
Hence the ease, perhaps, with which Lope’s characters pass from 
la Alhambra to el Alhambra, la Andalucia to el Andalucia. These 
survivals of a period rich in action and vigorous expression would 
come to the ear as an echo of the past suggesting the sturdy phrase 
of epic and romance. 

3. In the literature prior to the sixteenth century, it was con- 
sidered correct to write el with feminine nouns beginning with e; 
hence el espada was good Spanish. In Cervantes’ time the prac- 
tice was becoming obsolete, if it ever had been common,” and no 
example can be found in Don Quijote. In Lope’s plays, too, the 
usage is practically non-existent.** But the number of examples 
is legion where the masculine article is mistak nly used with 
feminine nouns of any vocalic or consonantal beginning whatever. 


1... a todo el Africa 14. 158. 1. 6. 

* Bello y Cuervo, lL. c., par. 272, p. 71, n.; el harina is still said in Burgos. 
Cf. Garefa de Diego, Elementos de Gram. Hist, Cas., Burgos, 1914, par. 
149, p. 128. 

4 FE] amatista, el Aurora, el amistad, el aldea, el Alcazaba, el Andalucfa, 
el Alhambra, el América, el Arcadia. 

%*M. Pidal, Ll. ¢., I, par. 61, p. 232; Rivodo, Ll. c., Vol. 1, En. 11, p. 95; 
Bello y Cuervo, I. ¢., par. 271. : 

** The only exception: Para vos no esti el escala 5. 694. 1. 10, is spoken 
by a gardener. 
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These are premeditated errors in gender and serve to direct atten- 
tion to Lope’s method and art of constructing the parts of the 
unlettered and of all who do not speak Spanish as their native 
tongue. He is rich in resources for harmonizing character and 
speech. But he executes his purpose with flowing pen and does 
not give lavishly of thought or of that skill which seeks perfection 
in detail. Rarely does he allow his characters to commit errors 
in the concord of the verb, or confuse words of similar sound but 
different meaning, or practise false formations, as many more 
careful playwrights both ancient and modern have made their 
personages do.’7 Rather does he remain content with unstudied 
methods which yield less subtle effects. His unvarying device in 
attaining dramatic consistency in this regard is to attribute to the 
speaker ignorance of gender.*® 

The masculine article with Eva does not constitute an error in 
gender in the two following examples: Qa que trocé en Ave el 
Eva 5. 299. 2. 47 and: Oh ti, que convertiste el Eva en Ave 
4, 321. 2. 16. Vice and a masked demon respectively are the 
speakers and express their thoughts with the correctness and point 
which have ever marked the arguments of the children of dark- 
ness. The words refer to Jehovah. It will be noticed that Eva 
is Ave with the letters in reverse order. Therefore the expression 
is of proverbial nature referring to the powers of a great creator 
or magician, who can bring to pass transcendent effects or reverse 
the order of nature. It constitutes a second example of metonymy 
already discussed; perhaps vocablo or término is to be thought of 
as the broader term which really determines the gender of the 
article. 


7 Provincials exhibit the peculiarity of pronouncing Castilian with a 
thick or even lisping accent; Moors are made to voice the voiceless con- 
sonants (tamboco 12. 154. 1. 8; roba 12. 163. 1. 57; bobre 12. 163. 1. 56), 
to omit diphthongization of the vowels (el forza 12. 163. 2. 21, vejo 12. 
163. 1. 58) or err in some other detail of pronunciation (lievar 5. 41. 1. 7; 
maniana 5. 43. 2. 4). 

18 A few from very many of these examples of Castilian as. it should 
not be spoken will suffice: el fe 2. 192. 1. 43; del cara 2. 192. 2. 28; el 
fiesta 2. 96. 1. 4; el chimenea 11. 157. 1. 32; el roca 12. 163. 2. 29; del 
olla 5. 60. 2. 6; al horta 5. 42. 1. 28. Some caution is necessary not to 
include in the list nouns which at that time were either masculine or 
feminine, but are no longer so: el puente 2. 435. 2. 33; la Puente 2. 437. 1. 
40. cf. Gram. of Acad. p. 7, 17b. 
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Before Adjectives. 1. 'The classic poets extended the writing 
of the so-called masculine article to adjectives also beginning with 
accented a,’® but did not convert privilege into license. Although 
a number of cases can be cited from Lope’s plays, it becomes rela- 
tively small when the great volume of his work is considered ; and 
there is palliation in the fact that the peculiarity is virtually con- 
fined to the very common adjectives alta and ancha.*° La alta 
and la ancha having become familiar from much use, poetic reasons 
would explain and justify the slight variation. It is possible to 
find after prolonged search examples in modern poets, also.?* 


2. In writing e/ with alta and ancha the poet is within the 
bounds of the recognized usage of his time. But inasmuch as e/ 
is extended from nouns beginning with accented a to nouns begin- 
ning with unaccented a, we might expect a similar extension to 
adjectives under the same circumstances. Nor does the expecta- 
tion prove vain, for Lope is equal to this extension, furnishing, 
however, only one example.** The correctness of the passage is 
not open to question. The necessity for an additional syllable is 
probably sufficient explanation of the peculiarity. 


II. Worps THAT SUFFER APOCOPATION : 
Algtin mohatra o prestado 10. 15. 1. 34 is doubtless an inad- 
vertence, as are also: E quebramos un costilla 5. 60. 1. 30 and: 


Bello y Cuervo, 1. c., 271 and 272 notes. 

* The remaining adjectives before which el might be written are: «gil, 
agria, alba, apta, alma, amplia, anua, ardua, dspera, aurea and hédbil. 
Owing to their meaning and their position with reference to the substan- 
tive, the feminine article would seldom appear in immediate contact with 
any of these adjectives. The examples with ancha are: el ancha cava 
6. 169. 1. 23; el ancha cuchilla 12. 133. 2. 11 (spoken by Pacheco); with 
dspera are: el fspera montafia 8. 138. 1. 16; el A4spera grana 12. 162. 1. 26 
and the remainder are with alta: el alta cerca 15. 475. 1. 11; del alta 
empresa 8, 219. 1. 12; al alta esfera 6, 457. 2. 1; el alta Alemania 2. 433. 
3. 32. 

21 Estalla al fin, y rinde el ancha copa. Andrés Bello, Silva, A la Agri- 
cultura de la Zona Torrida. 

2 El antigua amistad que tengo a un hombre 14. 142. 1. 11. Equally 
uncommon is the combination in the ballads, also. From an entire 
volume of the Romancero General may be quoted only: Por el alevosa 
muerte | Del rey Don Sacho su primo. Bibl. de Autores Esp., 10, p. 511, 
No. 790. 
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Poner un barda, un xamuga 5. 41. 1. 6. The apocopation ** is 
intended to illustrate the ease with which Moors might wander 
from the straight and narrow path of gender in speaking Spanish. 
Hence these may be dismissed as studied cases of incorrect usage. 
Of a different character are several in which wna is apocopated 
before alta. Yet the shortened form does not occur with ancha 
or dspera.** A plausible explanation is that because of the very 
diffusion of alta there would be greater reason to introduce varia- 
tions with it as a corrective of triteness. Examples, though no- 
where numerous, can be reproduced in the ballads and even in 
more recent poetry written in the spirit of the ballads.*° It fol- 
lows that wn alta was current as a poetical phrase, correct because 
usage made it so. 


III. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES: 


It was a decided peculiarity if not an anomaly at any period 
to write este alma, whether in prose or verse. And yet this usage 
occurring in the earliest literary monuments maintained itself for 
a considerable time.*® Lope, however, displays some partiality for 
that writing. It is a question whether he deserves censure more 
than praise. The classic writers avoided as much as possible the 
use of a before another tonic a** and it has now become evident 
that Lope had an exceptionally sensitive ear for discordant com- 
binations and in his effort to eliminate them was willing to prac- 


*8Of course examples abound of apocopation common at that time but 
not so usual now: algtin ave 4. 4. 1. 9; la primer huerta 10. 99. 1. 45; 
la postrer sentencia 5. 118. 2. 38; un aya 10. 137. 1. 23. 

*A un alta cruz 13. 530. 2. 33; en un alta torre 6. 85. 1. 42; un alta 
sierra 13. 147. 2. 21. 

*Un alta roca, Romancero General 1, No. 405, p. 268; un alta empresa, 
No 521, p. 354; un alta torre, No. 836, p. 534; Duke of Rivas, Romances 
Histéricos: Ve, al doblar un alta roca | Del faro amigo la estrella. (Co- 
leccién de Autores Cas., 115, p. 53). I do not find this apocopation 
mentioned by any grammarian whom I have consulted. It should be a 
relic of the earlier period, yet it does not occur in the Poema del Cid 
where apocopation of wna is rare even with nouns beginning with a vowel, 
e. g., almofalla and ora (Menéndez Pidal, I. c., 1, par. 62, p. 233, and par. 
49. 3). 

7° Menéndez Pidal, Ul. c., 1, par. 127; Salvfé, Gramédtica de la Lengua 
Castellana, Paris, 1849, 350. 1. 

7 Salva, ibidem. 
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tise extension beyond recognized limits.** Other writers of the 
period, if the text be correct, have written este with feminine 
nouns beginning with atonic a, also.”® This Lope has not done. 


1V. OTHER ADJECTIVES: 

Of considerable interest and importance because of the tendency 
which they indicate are such expressions as todo el Africa, pre- 
viously but only cursorily, mentioned. This coupling of masculine 
adjective with feminine noun owing to the juxtaposition of el 
appears sporadically in the literature only to meet with severest 
condemnation from purists.*° The examples ** from Lope furnish 
as strong evidence as any could do of the careless workmanship 
of which at times he was guilty. They do more. They add their 
mite of proof to the fact that the word group toda el is unnatural 
and tends to yield to todo el. When this has happened, the noun 
has become for the moment masculine. 

We finally come to the point which suggested the entire study. 
The only indication throughout Lope’s many pages that an adjec- 
tive immediately preceding and agreeing with a noun of the alma 
class could assume masculine form is contained in a passage *? the 
uncouth barbarity of which renders serious consideration of its 
structure almost unnecessary. The expression itself is mocho agua 
2. 191. 1. 4. The part is written to be spoken by a Morisco. 


* The list is only partial, of course: Ese alma 9. 602. 2. 45; ese agua 
11. 118. 1. 21; este aspa 12. 309. 2. 41; ese hacha 5. 241. 2. 28; este 
figuila 12. 602. 1. 8; aquel alma 11. 137. 2. 36; aquel Arca 4. 351. 1. 23. 

* Calderén, El Alcalde de Zalamea, 1, 654: Este ayuda; Menéndez Pidal, 
l. c., par. 127. : 

© Salva, 1. ¢., 144. 7: sin que pueda sufrirse el alma atribulado ni 

Mientras vuela risuefio 

El aura de la vida 
como ha dicho Lista. Cf. Rivodo, 1. c., Vol. 1, En. 11, v1, p. 95. See, also, 
Cuervo, l. c., par. 203 for examples drawn from writers of the New World. 

* Todo el alma se me abrasa 9. 426. 1. 40; Que dié a Espaiia majestad, | 
Y a todo el Africa miedo 12. 488. 1. 9; Valor tengo que puede a todo el 
Africa . . . Suceder en gobierno 14. 158. 1. 6. But todo is correct in: 
Todo el Alhambra baja 11. 157. 2. 7 and the example may point the way 
to one source of irregularity in the preceding phrases. 

"The lines are: Alea engarganta la olia | A vox que mete a esconderme, 
| Per no passar el tragonte | De mocho agua e mochos peces. Cf. Ticknor, 
Span, Lit., 2. 297, n. 
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Though no other example of disagreement occurs in the case of 
an adjective, petty errors of gender in the use of articles are found 
as well as errors in pronunciation and other evidences of imperfect 
acquaintance with Castilian Spanish. With no other example 
more significant than this before us, our conclusion on the point 
is reasonably safe. Lope wrote consistently mucha agua, poca 
agua, mucha hambre. If he did not go so far as to say mucho 
hambre, it is correct to infer that no expression ** of this kind is 
to be found in any reputable author of the time. 


H. M. Martin. 


University of Illinois. 
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Few seventeenth century lyrics are better known or more ad- 
mired than Lovelace’s To Lucasta: On Going to the Wars and 
To Althea: From Prison. On these two poems Lovelace’s repu- 
tation rests. By snipping away undesirable stanzas, makers of 
anthologies have produced two or three other passable poems, but 
after all, no one cares much about The Rose, The Grasshopper, 
or To Amarantha: That She Would Dishevel Her Hair, even in 
their altered form. The extraordinary excellence of the poems 
To Lucasta and To Althea gives a special significance to any 
question involving the text of either one of them. 

When Professor Schelling published his edition of seventeenth 
century lyrics in 1899, he printed lines 7 and 8 of To Althea as 


follows: 
The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty; 


adding in the notes: “Gods. The original reading. There is no 
authority for birds, the usual reading.”* Others have followed 
him in printing gods instead of birds.’ 

§9 


** Mucho hambre is current among Chileans and perhaps the inhabitants 
of other South American countries. Cuervo, 1. ¢., par. 203; Menéndez 
Pidal, 1. c., par. 127; Roman, Diccionario de Chilenismos, Santiago de 
Chile, 1913, under hambre. 

1F. E. Schelling, A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics, p. 267. 

?W. C. Bronson, English Poems (The Elizabethan Age and the Puritar 
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Schelling, to be sure, had, for the restoration of gods to the 
text, the authority of the first edition of Lucasta, which Wood says 
Lovelace himself prepared for the press. It is, however, to be 
questioned whether Schelling sufficiently considered the arguments 
that might be advanced for emendation. To begin with, birds 
pretty obviously makes the more sensible reading. Indeed it can 
hardly be doubted that Lovelace had birds rather than the Greek 
and Roman divinities in mind. Professor Grierson offers, in my 
opinion, the only possible defense of the text when he says: “ The 
‘Gods’ probably are the birds. Compare Aristophanes, The Birds, 
I]. 685-723, translated by Swinburne, Studies in Song.” Yet it 
scarcely seems as though even so careless an artist as Lovelace 
would have wantonly destroyed the manifest parallelism between 
fishes and winds below by choosing to write gods instead of birds. 
And certainly the climax 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty 


is seriously weakened by the previous mention of gods. 

Another argument for emendation was brought forward by 
Hazlitt as long ago as 1864 in his edition of Lovelace.* Hazlitt 
called attention to a manuscript of the poem in the possession of 
Philip Bliss. This manuscript, which appears to be contemporary 
with Lovelace, was printed by Bliss in his edition of Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienses.* Here the reading is birds instead of gods. 
Hazlitt felt that this manuscript evidence, coupled with many 
gross typographical errors in the original text, justified his print- 
ing birds. But Bliss himself had been somewhat doubtful, and 
others have apparently not been convinced. 

There is, however, another hitherto unnoticed piece of evidence, 
which makes the case still clearer for the emended reading. In 
1802 there appeared in the British Critic? an anonymous review 
of Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Poets. In a foot-note the 


Period), p. 296; F. B. Snyder and R. G. Martin, A Book of English Litera- 
ture, p. 116; H. J. C. Grierson, Metaphysical Lyrics & Poems of the 
Seventeenth Century, p. 61. 

3W. C. Hazlitt, Lucasta, p. 118. 

London, 1813-20; 3. 461. The Bliss MS. is now in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 22603, f. 16). 

519. 621. 
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author gave variant readings from still another manuscript of 
To Althea: From Prison, a British Museum manuscript in the 
Harleian collection, No. 2127. I have nowhere else seen any 
allusion to it. It differs in many respects from both the Bliss 
version and the printed version, but here again we have the reading 
birds. As in the case of the other, this manuscript is apparently 
contemporary with Lovelace.* Thus we have two manuscripts both 
of which support an obviously desirable emendation. Even the 
most cautious textual critic, it seems, should be reassured by this 
second manuscript. 

Though the primary interest of this forgotten manuscript 
doubtless lies in its support of an important emendation, there is 
an intrinsic interest attaching to any additional version of so 
famous a poem. Since it has apparently never been printed or 
even correctly collated, a somewhat careful examination of it, and 
a comparison of its readings with those of the other two versions, 
may be worth while. It is without title. Twenty-one of its 32 
lines show verbal variations from the printed version, as against 
12 lines in the Bliss manuscript; and the two manuscripts agree 
in their departures from the printed version in four lines only. 
The following are a few of its more interesting differences from 
the printed version. Flowing cups run “ sweetly” instead of 
“swiftly” round. For “ When healths and draughts go free,” 
we have “ And healths in bowls run free.” Instead of “ When, 
like committed linnets, 1” we have “ When, linnets-like com- 
mitted, we.” For “ Minds innocent and quiet take” we have 
“A spotless mind and innocent.” Finally a rather important 
difference lies in the use of the first person plural instead of the 
singular throughout the third and fourth stanzas. 

But instead of quoting further variations, I shall give the 
‘Harleian version in full, modernized in respect to punctuation 
and spelling for the sake of more convenient comparison with the 
familiar version. 


When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers about my gates, 


*The manuscript experts at the British Museum are of the opinion that 
“both copies are in all probability earlier than 1649, the data of the 
publication of Lucasta, and later than 1642, the alleged date of the com- 
position of the poem.” 
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And my divine Althea sings 
And whispers at my grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 

And fettered in her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run sweetly round, 
(With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our loyal hearts with flames; 
Whilst thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
And healths in bowls run free; 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnets-like committed, we 
With shriller notes do sing 

The glory, might, and majesty 
And goodness of our king; 

When we shall vote aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds that curls the flood 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls can not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage: 
A spotless mind and innocent 
Calls that an hermitage. 
Whilst we have freedom in our love 
And in our souls are free, 
Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


A detailed comparison of the variations justifies a few general 
observations. First, the number and nicety of the differences 
suggest the work of the poet himself in experimentation, revision, 
and polishing. We can hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
slovenly Lovelace for once applied the Jonsonian file. The great 
majority of his poems show only too clearly how hastily and care- 
lessly he tossed them off, but here there seems to have been much 
weighing and testing. The version he finally printed is pretty 
clearly the best, but it is not much better than the others. Evi- 
dently Lovelace in this case carried revision beyond the point where 
many conscientious poets would have stopped. Wood tells us that 
it was during his imprisonment for presenting the Kentish petition 
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that “he made that celebrated song, Stone walls do not a prison 
make.” Perhaps his seven weeks of confinement in the Gate House 
at Westminster gave him not only the theme of his poem, but the 
enforced leisure to revise it, in which case the miracle of its per- 
fection would be made the least bit more intelligible. 

The value, then, for us, of this manuscript, apparently over- 
looked for a hundred and twenty years, lies, first, in the additional 
support it gives for an emendation which on esthetic and logical 
grounds seems highly desirable; secondly, in its hint that what 
Jonson would call art (as opposed to nature) may have had a 
larger part than we have suspected in making To Althea: From 
Prison Lovelace’s masterpiece. 


A. C. Jupson. 
The University of Texas. 





SHELLEY’S DEBT TO ALMA MURRAY 


The most ambitious and spectacular activity of the Shelley 
Society was the performance of The Cenci at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, on May 7, 1886.*| On that date Alma Murray (Mrs. 
Alfred Forman) established her reputation as the leading actress 
of English literary drama. Back of this performance lies the 
unacknowledged debt of Shelley's literary reputation to a woman, 
whose contribution is probably inferior only to that of Mary 
Shelley and Lady Shelley. Undoubtedly the usefulness of the 
Shelley Society to its idol was to some extent made possible, and 
was certainly very greatly increased, by the activities of this 
actress, whose lifelong ambition had been to create the part of 
Beatrice in a stage production of The Cenci. One cannot justly 
understand the development of Shelley’s reputation without —_ 
ciating Alma Murray’s share in it. 

In 1884, before the formation of the Shelley Society, Miss Mur- 
ray had already attracted attention as a charming and intelligent 
actress of literary drama. Her successful acting in that year cf 
Constance in Browning’s In a Balcony was the subject of a paper, 


Mrs. Forman informs me that the date was chosen as a compliment to 
Robert Browning, who was born on May 7. 
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Miss Alma Murray's Constance in Robert Browning’s “ In a Bal- 
cony,” read by B. L. Mosely before the Browning Society on 
February 27, 1885, and afterwords printed both in The Theatre 
for May, 1885, and in a privately issued pamphlet. 1n this paper 
Mr. Mosely makes two incidental comparisons of the roles of 
Constance in Browning’s poem and of Beatrice in Shelley’s The 
Cenci, and concludes: “‘ May we not, then, in the light of these 
circumstances, venture to look forward with some degree of hope to 
a revival, at Miss Alma Murray’s hands, of some of our old tragic 
glories, with, perhaps, the creation of the one or two great rdles 
in our poetic literature yet virgin to the life-touch of the actress? ” 

In July, 1885, after having previously played the part of Co- 
lombe in Browning’s Colombe’s Birthday, Alma Murray gave a 
reading of the last scene of The Cenci before the Wagner Society. 
This reading was noticed and favorably criticized by a number of 
the London papers. Some of the papers suggested that The Cenci 
be acted entire. The Artist for August, 1885, in commenting on 
Miss Murray’s reading, says, “ It is an open secret that she intends, 
sooner or later, creating the réle of Beatrice in a stage representa- 
tion of the play.” At the time, however, it hardly seemed likely 
that this ambition could be accomplished, for theatrical managers 
were shy of the play, principally on account of the incest-motive. 
Miss Genevieve Ward had entertained a similar hope, only to have 
it dashed by managerial unwillingness to risk a production. She 
had even attempted to organize a private production.* Several 
managers at other times had considered producing the play only 
to decide that it did not have the elements of stage success.* 

The Shelley Society was formed between December 6, 1885 and 
March 10, 1886.° Its formation at this particular time was a 
very auspicious circumstance for Miss Murray. She had cherished 
a lifelong ambition to create the part of Beatrice Cenci. She had 
already won a moderate reputation in Shakespearian réles and had 
become a distinguished actor and interpreter of literary drama. 
Her recent work for the Browning Society and in Dr. Todhunter’s 
Helena in Troas had brought her to the notice of some of the same 


2See the Shelley Society Notebook, pp. 12-14, for excerpts. 

3 Shelley Society Notebook, p. 55. 

*E. S. Bates, A Study of Shelley’s Drama, The Cenci, p. 26. 
5 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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group that constituted the Shelley Society. One of her admirers 
had already published the hope that she would create the one or 
two great feminine roles of literary drama yet unacted, and had 
indicated the part of Beatrice Cenci as one of those rdles. Within 
three months after the appearance of Mr. Mosely’s article in The 
Theatre, The Artist was announcing that Alma Murray intended 
creating the rdle of Beatrice—an undertaking that had several 
times been proposed to the regular stage and refused. Within six 
months after the successful reading before the Wagner Society the 
Shelley Society was formed with the avowed primary purpose of 
producing The Cenci. “On the very day on which the Shelley 
Society was first suggested to its energetic founder,” to quote the 
exact words of the secretary,* Alma Murray was offered the part of 
Beatrice Cenci. One might naturally think of this series of events 
as having definite connection, and originating within the capable 
brain of the actress herself or of one of the friends who were 
responsible for the series of privately printed pamphlets about her 
art. Unfortunately for such a theory, however, Alma Murray 
herself states in a recent letter that “ neither I nor my friends had 
anything to do with the formation of the Shelley Society, and my 
first knowledge of it was when I received a card from Dr. Furnivall 
asking me to play Beatrice.” 

After the society had been proposed Miss Murray was one of its 
most energetic promoters. She set to work immediately and ren- 
dered valuable service in completing the cast. When the produc- 
tion was threatened through the refusal of the Censor to allow a 
public performance, she secured the use of the Grand Theatre at 
Islington for a “private” performance. Her services are especi- 
ally mentioned by the secretary of the society: “To Miss Murray 
a large share of the debt due for the coming performance is owing. 
Miss Murray has since its foundation worked most energetically 
and untiringly for the Society, which also owes her the introduc- 
tion of a large number of members and the acquisition of the 
Grand Theatre. . .. The performance of The Cenci has been the 
means of enrolling at least one hundred members.”* Since the 
society never had over 402 members ® it will be seen that Alma 
Murray, in addition to her other services, was responsible for the 
accession of at least a fourth of the membership. 


*Op. cit., p. 11. ® Shelley Society Papers, Appendix. p. 22. 
7 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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The performance of The Cenci failed in its main purpose, the 
demonstration of Shelley’s fitness for the stage. All the critics, 
however, were agreed upon the extraordinary quality of Alma 
Murray’s acting. Robert Browning wrote her a personal letter of 
appreciation. Lady Shelley acknowledged the poet’s indebtedness 
by presenting Miss Murray with a locket containing a miniature 
of Guido’s portrait of Beatrice and a lock of the poet’s hair. The 
London press and even the provincial papers gave her extended and 
enthusiastic notices, excerpts from many of which were later em- 
bodied in the Shelley Society Notebook. Her triumph was sufii- 
ciently impressive to cause the London Evening News, a year after 
the event, to seek an interview about the performance. The 
Shelley Society was especially appreciative in its publications, and 
five privately printed pamphlets ® testify to the enthusiastic activ- 
ity of Miss Murray’s friends. 

This personal triumph of Alma Murray’s was in a sense the 
poet’s also. Although Shelley was not at this time the compara- 
tively obscure poet whose death had occasioned only a perfunctory 
and inaccurate obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, he 
had by no means attained the preéminence he enjoys today. The 
performance of The Cenci, with its numerous press notices, gave a 
much more general currency to Shelley’s name. To his principal 
character creation it gave a brief but vital reality that had never 
before been widely recognized. Even though the play failed to 
prove Shelley a great practical dramatist, there can be no doubt 
that it greatly enlarged the number of his readers. For this, in 
the language of the secretary, a large share of the debt “is owing ” 
to Alma Murray. 

In the same measure a great deal of what was accomplished for 
Shelley by the Shelley Society was made possible by Miss Murray. 
This society, an organized body for promoting the understanding 
and appreciation of the poet, included men like Dr. Furnivall, 
Henry Sweet, Alfred and Buxton Forman, Robert Browning, W. 
M. Rossetti, and George Bernard Shaw—men whose words carried 


® Shelley’s Beatrice Cenci and her First Interpreter, Alma Murray, 
anon., 1886; Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice Cenci, by B. L. Mosely, 1887; 
The First Performance of Shelley’s Tragedy, The Cenci, anon., 1887; An 
Interview with Miss Alma Murray—Her Opinions on The Cenci, reprinted 
from the Evening News, 1887; and Alma Murray—Portait as Beatrice 
Cenci, etc., anon., 1891. 
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some literary influence. Their activity undoubtedly contributed a 
great deal toward consolidating and extending Shelley’s literary 
reputation. In the few months preceding the production of The 
Cenci the society published eight volumes of Shelleyana. It was 
responsible for the publication of several excellent critical papers, 
notably W. M. Rossetti’s analysis of Prometheus Unbound, for the 
public production of Hellas and The Cenci, and for new editions 
of Hellas and The Cenci. H.S. Salt’s A Shelley Primer and John 
Todhunter’s A Study of Shelley, two of the books most valuable 
to the general reader of Shelley’s works, were produced by mem- 
bers of the Shelley Society and appeared during the active existence 
of that body. The former, in fact, appeared as a Shelley Society 
publication. Forman’s edition of Shelley’s works, still the standard 
and definitive edition, and Lady Shelley’s Shelley Memorials ap- 
peared several years before the formation of the society, but have 
strong Shelley Society affiliations, as does Dowden’s biography of 
the poet, which was published during the first year of the society’s 
existence. All the Shelley Society’s activity, which plays an im- 
portant part in the estimation in which the poet is now held, was 
necessarily conditioned upon its existence as an organized, pro- 
ductive body. This existence was brought about avowedly with the 
primary purpose of staging The Cenci and ended shortly after the 
production of the play. When the society declined, the secretary 
stated that a large part of the membership had joined simply and 
solely on account of this production. Alma Murray had been 
principally responsible both for the possibility of the production 
and for its one undisputed element of success. She had also been 
responsible, directly and personally, for the acquisition of a part 
of the membership. In the light of these facts the poet’s debt to 
her becomes both considerable and obvious. Now that the centen- 
nial anniversary of Shelleys’ death is at hand, attention will 
probably be directed once more to the women who played a part 
in his life—the pathetic farce of Elizabeth Hitchener, the trage- 
dies of Harriet Westbrook and Fanny Imlay, the devotion of 
Mary Shelley, the curious platonic friendships with Jane Clair- 
mont, Jane Williams, and Emilia Viviani. In such a company, 
although the poet’s connection with her was posthumous, the name 
of Alma Murray (Mrs. Alfred Forman) should not go unregarded. 


NeEwMAN I. WHITE. 
Trinity Co™-ae, Durham, N. C. 
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RABELAIS,—A SOURCE FOR GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


For a long time the Rabelaisian element in Gulliver has been 
recognized, and a debt assumed. Sir Walter Scott pointed out, 
with perfect accuracy, that the occupations of the pedants in the 
Academy of Lagado, in the third voyage, are largely modelled 
upon Rabelais’ account of the Abstractors in the Court of Queen 
Whim.* Further debt to Rabelais has been noted in the incident 
of Gulliver extinguishing the fire at the palace in Lilliput,* which 
resembles the joke played by Gargantua upon the Parisians. The 
parallel is first of all in the coarse situation (a giant urinating 
shamelessly in the presence of a crowd of pygmies) ; and secondly, 
in the devastation and wide-spread terror produced in each case 
by the flood.* Swift also seems to have a passage of Rabelais in 
mind, when he makes Gulliver comment on the shabby ancestry 
of the world’s aristocracy that passes in review before his eyes in 
Glubdubdrib.* The satire in both accounts is the same, namely 
that popes and princes are, in reality, bred from a long line of 
pick-pockets and gamesters. 

The above is a summary of the alleged borrowings, all of which 
have been commented upon by critics of Gulliver.» To these 
internal parallels I have nothing to add. So far, however, the 
debt has been inferred wholly from these parallels, which when 
examined, will be found inexact and unconvincing. May not 
Swift have copied some of the imitators of Rabelais, instead of 


1Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Swift, 1814, x1, 215-217 n., where he 
reprints Motteux’ translation of Rabelais, Bk. V, ch. xxm. 

* Gulliver, page 56; Rabelais, Bk. I, ch. xvi1, page 70. All references to 
Gulliver’s Travels are to the edition by G. R. Dennis, 1905; vol. vir of 
The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by Temple Scott. References 
to and quotations from Rabelais are based on the translation by Urquhart 
and Motteux, completed in 1708, the text with which Swift himself was 
probably familiar. I have used the reprint in The Tudor Translations, 
edited by W. E. Henley, 1900. 

* Gulliver is banished from Lilliput, among other reasons, to prevent a 
recurrence of the disastrous flood. Compare also with similar situations 
in Rabelais, Bk. I, ch. xxxvi, page 126; Bk. I, ch. xxxvuiI, page 132. 

* Gulliver, page 208; Rabelais, Bk. I, ch. 1, page 25. 

* See the source studies by Hénncher and Borkowsky, in Anglia, x and xv. 
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Rabelais himself?® I shall here prove that Swift’s mind was 
well stored with incidents from Rabelais, whose works he must 
have known almost by heart, since he was able to quote them off- 
hand in his correspondence, with verbal accuracy. 

Not counting two vague references to Rabelais as a prevaricator 
and a satirist,’ Swift four times quotes him directly. In one of 
his contributions to the Examiner there is the following: 


“T likewise remember the story of a giant in Rabelais, who used to feed 
upon windmills, but was unfortunately choked with a small lump of butter 
before a warm oven.” ® 


The allusion is to the following: 


“For one Widenostrils, a huge giant . . . choaked himself with eating a 
huge lump of fresh butter at the mouth of a hot oven.” ® 


In a letter to Bolingbroke, Swift writes,— 


“The poor dead queen is used much like the giant Lougarou in Rabelais. 
Pantagruel took Lougarou by the heels, and made him his weapon to kill 
twenty other giants, then flung him over a river into the town and killed 
two ducks and an old cat.” ” 


The original in Rabelais is as follows: 


“He threw the body of Loupgarou, as hard as he could against the city, 
where falling like a frog upon his belly ... he with the said fall killed 
a singed he-cat, a wet she-cat, a farting duck and a brideled goose.” ™ 


That Swift employed another story of Rabelais in some writing 
now lost is proved by the following statement of Bolingbroke in a 
letter to Swift: 


“There never was a better application than yours of the story of 
Picrochole. The storks will never come, and they must be porters all their 
lives.” * 





*See especially the ridicule of learning in the Amusements Serious and 
Comical, by Tom Brown, 1704; as discussed by Professor Elbert N. S. 
Thompson, in Mod. Lang. Notes, 1917, vol. 32, pp. 90-94. 

7 Prose Works, 1x, 317; and x, 376. 

® Contributions to the Examiner, No. 20. December, 1710. 

* Rabelais, Bk. IV, ch. xvi, pages 102, 104. 

*” Letter to Bolingbroke, Sept. 14, 1714. 

™ Rabelais, Bk. II, ch. xx1x, page 319. 

* Bolingbroke to Swift, March 17, 1718-19. The allusion is to Rabelais, 
Bk. I, ch. 49, page 162. 
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Finally, and most important of all, Swift alludes directly to 
one of the Abstractors of Queen Whim’s court. 
“ For as to your scheme of raising one-hundred-and-ten-thousand pounds, 


it is as vain as that of Rabelais, which was to squeeze out wind from the 
posteriors of a dead ass.” * 


Not only is this last a correct quotation from Rabelais, but it will 
be recognized as an accurate statement of the experiment performed 
by the physician whom Gulliver visits in Lagado; except that the 
latter applies the bellows to a dog instead of to an ass.** 

Swift knew the works of Rabelais. He quoted the latter’s 
ridicule of scientific projectors, and reproduced it in Gulliver’s 
Travels. I believe we may conclude with reason that, in writing 
Gulliver's Travels, Swift borrowed hints directly from Rabelais. 


Wittiam A. Eppy. 
Princeton University. 
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Beowulf, an Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a Dis- 
cussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1921. Pp. xii + 417. 


The time is almost ripe for the compilation of a Beowulf 
variorum. Such, however, is not the task that Professor Chambers 
has set for himself in this masterly volume, although, when one 
does appear, his contributions will bulk large in its pages. If any 
fault is found with the present study, it is likely to be that he does 
not here supply a complete historical outline of scholarship con- 
cerning the poem; for so much is included that students will wish 
there had been even more. The book is divided into four parts :— 
the first covering three chapters, which deal, respectively with the 
Historical Elements, the Non-Historical Elements, and Theories 
as to the Origin, Date, and Structure of the Poem; the second 
presenting the Documents Illustrating the Stories in Beowulf and 


*8 Prose Works, vi1,, 114. An Answer to a Paper Called, “A Memorial 
of the Poor Inhabitants of Ireland.” 
4 Rabelais, Bk. V, ch. xxu, page 310; Gulliver, 189. 
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the Offa Saga; the third devoted to the Fight at Finnsburg; and 
the fourth giving the substantial Appendix, with more detailed 
argument concerning questions raised in the preceding pages, like 
those of the mythology in the poem, the evidence for the date, 
archeological material, and the folk tale of the bear’s son. A full 
Bibliography and Index are added. Plates afford some of the 
Nero Ms. illustrations for the Offa saga, a sketch of Leire in the 
seventeenth century, and pictures of the Gokstad and Oseberg 
ships. It is a wholly dignified piece of work, and a worthy suc- 
cessor to the volume containing the text. 

For the student the meat of the matter is found in parts one 
and three. Something of the method is perhaps revealed by the 
fact that these occupy one hundred and seventy-three pages in 
proportion to two hundred and eight of illustrative documents 
and the subsidiary questions in the Appendix. Nothing is omitted, 
unless we quarrel with the author for passing over the Irish 
parallels, or the myths of Castor and Pollux and of Wayland. 
The arguments are in general distinguished for fairness and 
clarity. Yet the student, for whom this serves as an introduction, 
may protest that owing to the scattering of material some theories, 
like that of Miillenhoff, fail to have a fair chance (material re- 
lated to the Miillenhoff argument, to which the Index does not 
give full reference, appears on pp. 42, 46, 68, 89, 112, and 292 ff.)? 
The account of the various mythological interpretations, omitting, 
by the way, reference (pp. 46-47) to Simrock and Sarrazin and 
to the full development of the opposition (as in Heinzel, Anz. f. 
d. Alt. xvi, 264 ff. and in Gering’s introduction to his trans- 
lation), may be found cursory. The study is systematic; but the 
student may be bothered by an omission, here and there, of full 
documentation: p. 17, ref. to the date of the mounds; p. 24, ref. 
to Scandinavian sources and to Saxo; p. 38, ref. to a letter of 
Alcuin; p. 272, ref. to Siebs. One could wish that references to 
Axel Olrik were, where possible, rather to the translated form of 
the study, now accessible with some changes from the original, 
although some of the material in it is cited (as p. 333, n. 1). 


1 Similarly the details important for a study of Beowulf’s name appear 
on pp. 56 and note 2 (reference is omitted to Sarrazin’s equation of 
Bothvar and Beowulf, Anglia rx, 198 ff., opposed by Bugge), 291 and note, 
296, 310, 365 ff. (the Index refers only to the last). 
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Sometimes allusions are cleared by a search in Part Two; but a 
little more machinery would have made the book easier to use. 
The beginner may be hampered because older theories are some- 
times only mentioned, although, where an older theory has, in 
his opinion, been wrongfully neglected (cf. p. 45), Professor 
Chambers dwells on it. None of these points are very important, 
except to show that the book is not an Introduction at all, except 
as the prolegomena for an expert, but a contribution. 

From this point of view the material offered by Professor 
Chambers himself challenges criticism, and will furnish a new 
basis for investigation. He gives what seems to be the most 
credible interpretation so far offered of the facts about Grendel 
and Sceaf and the Geats,? about the date of the poem (where he 
inclines, rightly I think, to the skepticism of Chadwick and 
Tupper in regard to the present linguistic tests), and about the 
Christian elements. It is, of course, inevitable that he should lean 
heavily upon the work of predecessors, and to them much credit is 
due which even a vast array of footnotes could hardly make clear. 
But these sections are excellent, and, as far as such discussions 
may, should stand as final. 

While probably subject to revision in details the study of the 
historical background is thoroughly well managed. Only rarely, 
as perhaps in the section devoted to the Heathobeardan, does he 
fail to do his opponents full justice. On this subject Olrik 
(Heroic Legends, pp. 305 ff.), giving a careful analysis of the 
development of the legend, urged that the Danish traditions about 
Healfdene and Frothi were not likely to be less dependable than 
the Norse, and that the natural inference from the Beowulf sup- 
ports the Danish; to which Chambers only responds that the 
Norse seems “much more probable.”* The study of Offa is 
careful, but one could wish for more than one analogue of the 
story of the “wild maiden”; and in the discussion the parallel 


2Cf. H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia, Cambridge, 1921, 
pp. 295-8. 

*Olrik’s attempt to read the account of this matter in the Beowulf 
(see Chambers, p. 21, n. 3) as a narrative of past events was satisfactorily 
disposed of by Lawrence (P.M. L.A. xxx, p. 380; cf. Heroic Legends, p. 
20). The place of Hrothulf in the court (see Chambers, p. 25) is made 
clear by Olrik (Heroic Legends, p. 55, note, quoting Klaeber) . 
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between Offa I and the figure in the Beowulf is lost sight of. 
Apparently we are to infer that the “wild maiden” was first 
attached to Offa I, then that both were reflected in the poem, and 
finally that Offa II inherited the story. An interesting feature is 
that the rudderless boat becomes attached to the story of Cyne- 
thryth. 

Perhaps the most interesting point that becomes clear in this 
part of the study, however, is that either the figure of Beowulf 
has replaced someone from actual history—and everything is 
against the assumption,—or the weaving of fact and fiction in 
the poem has been done with almost superhuman skill. Here we 
have a long account of a great family drawn from history, whose 
court is rescued from disaster by the hero, supposedly related to 
another great family, which is also taken from true history. We 
thus have links with history through the stories of Hrothgar, and 
of Hrothulf and Hrethric, through the royal house at Leire, and 
also through Hygelac (on whose expedition Beowulf went, where 
he showed his prowess in the swimming exploit,—notice the con- 
tact here of history and legend). The lays, moreover, introduce 
facts of historical narrative. The method by which the insertion 
of the story is made is a lesson in art; and this should be, when 
it is established, the most important concern in studying the 
background of the poem. Notice some of the other links: Beowulf 
is taken as a son by Hrothgar; is entertained with the lay of 
Finnsburg; is asked to be friendly to Hrothgar’s son (ll. 1226-7, 
ef. ll. 1836-8) ; receives the arms of Hrothgar which should have 
gone to Heoroward (cf. Chambers, p. 29); prophesies the story 
of Ingeld; supports Eadgils in an invasion of Sweden; ete. Even 
granting the weak points noted by Chambers (pp. 10-13), and 
also the parallel in some details to Bothvar Bjarki (pp. 12, 55, 60), 
the way in which a preposterous story is here closely and pre- 
cisely set in a background of historic fact must seem to everybody 
a remarkable achievement. The suggestion also follows that the 
gain in reality was intended for an audience well acquainted with 
all these historical details, which were hardly the property of the 
folk tale.* 


‘The artistic use of the details suggests that the process happened 
pretty much at one time. If it did not, why was so much material, which 
was intimately concerned with the same families, added at different periods? 
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In the discussion of the non-historical elements the original 
contribution is rich with detail. Some students will wish that 
the Breca episode (with its analogues) had been included, cer- 
tainly with some justice in view of its relation to Miillenhoff’s 
theories. Others may question why no reference is made to the 
story of Siward of Northumberland, or to the romance of Eger 
and Grime; or why a fuller study of the dragon-episode (with 
reference to Panzer, Beowulf, pp. 293 ff.) was not introduced, 
with some analysis of the problem debated by Lawrence (P.M.L.A. 
xxx, 547 ff.) and Hubbard (“The Plundering of the Hoard,” 
Wisconsin Studies, Madison, 1920). With only one example of 
the Beowulf type, the dragon seems rather slighted. The types 
seem to overlap a little; and one cannot help wondering whether, 
if the dragon story had actually belonged to Frotho earlier and 
had been later attached to the Beowulf at its present point, it 
would not have automatically assumed the features which 
Chambers assigns to the second variety, since it was Beowulf’s 
way to go to the defense of other people when he was seeking 
renown. (Is this latter a point which commended the story to 
the Christian poet?) Professor Chambers reaffirms, without de- 
fining, the relation of the story with the Grettis saga and the Saga 
of Bothvar Bjarki. In my opinion he hardly does justice to the 
parallel with the story of Orm, where we find that the cat 
(giantess) is the mother of Brusi; where Asbiorn may be equated 
with Aeschere; and where the cry of the monster was taken for 
that of Orm. (No mention is made of these points, and the 
ballads are not quoted. Cf. Panzer, pp. 344ff.). In the Grettis 
saga any relation between Glam or the giant and the troll-wife 
is not indicated.© We may note that while Grendel in English 
tradition represents a water-spirit (cf. Chambers, p. 307), this 
feature is not characteristic of the story of the bear’s son, nor of 
the Scandinavian analogues except that of Grettir; neither is that 
of the arm torn from its socket. Both of these, however, are 


5 With the details of the fight with Glam, cf. the fight with the Howe- 
dweller and that with the bear. In the latter Grettir cuts off the bear’s 
paw. Note Biarco’s fight with a bear in Saxo, Chambers, p. 57, and cf. 
the detail in the bear story, Chambers, p. 375. 

* For which reference should be made to Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon, 
[Harvard] Studies and Notes, vir, pp. 223 ff. In the story of the bear’s 
son the approach to the demon’s abode is sometimes down a well: see 
Panzer, p. 116. 
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familiar in Irish lore, to which Chambers pays scant respect, and 
which, of course, may be due there in part to the Teutonic story 
(cf. Zimmer, Z. f. d. A. XXXII, p. 332). 

The most debatable position taken by Chambers in the book is 
that in regard to the Finnsburg story. In substance it is an ex- 
pansion of the statement already given in his edition of the 
Beowulf, which, according to Lawrence (P.M. L.A. xxx, 431; 
cf. Ayres, J. E. G. P. xvi, p. 282, n. 1) was “to be decidedly 
rejected, as lacking evidence in the text, and indeed as being 
contradicted by it.” Chambers seems to underestimate (pp. 275 ff.) 
the value of the Scandinavian parallels cited by Lawrence, and, 
to make his theory fit, is forced into a somewhat labored argument 
in the attempt to exonerate Finn. It is hard to get away from 
the words of the poet that some reproach may be found in the 
situation when Hengest’s men “ hira béa3-3yfan banan foljedon.” ” 
The explanation of the Eotens, drawn partly from Siebs and 
Lawrence (cf. P. M. L. A. xxx, 393 ff.), is plausible, especially 
if we agree that the Geats cannot be Jutish; yet Chambers has to 
go outside the text to discover why Finn should back up this 
strange tribe when they attack the kinsfolk of his wife.* Why 
does Finn’s son join the attack? (That he does so is pure con- 
jecture.) Why is not the revenge attack directed against the 
Eotens, who, obviously, are not the only ones to feel the edges of 


*They are bound to spend the winter at Finnsburg because they are 
only a “wéa-laf” (cf. Brown, M.L.N. xxxtv, p. 183; Moore, J. E.G. P. 
xvil1, 208 ff.) and because they cannot put to sea (ll. 1130-3). In any 
case, even if Finn was not personally responsible for the killing of Hnef, 
he had supported the tribe that attacked the Danes. 

* Chambers’ interpretation of “pa hie se fér begeat ” (p. 263) seems to 
be that it refers necessarily to the opening of the feud, and that Finn 
receives an attack in which, observe, he is expected to join or does join 
(cf. p. 284; later he is held in some way responsible for the death of 
Hnef.) That this reading is very doubtful we may conclude from 
Chambers’ own remark, that certainly “the unexpected attack must 
have come not upon the assailants but upon the assailed”! Note espe- 
cially the suggested translation (Wyatt and Chambers, Beowulf, p. 55, 
note on 1. 1068): “ At the hands of the children of Finn .. . the hero 
of the Healfdene, Hnaf, was doomed to fall.” Insert “when they were 
attacked ” after the words “of Finn,” and notice the logic of the whole 
statement. If anything in the episode is dark, this would be darker! Who 
are the “children of Finn”? The Eotens (the assailants), or Finn’s 
own men (here, therefore, accused of attacking Hnef) ? 
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the hostile swords? ® The clear force of the story seems dissipated 
a little if Finn is not really responsible for the tragedy; if the 
revenge is Hunlafing’s.1° When a new theory is offered to replace 
an old one for the explanation of a text, it should depend rather 
less than the earlier upon mere conjecture. Professor Chambers 
has close reasoning powers, a strong imagination for a good story, 
and wide learning: an almost fatal combination in a scholar. But 
his account fails to satisfy at least one of the valid requirements ; 
it does not tell us why the episode appears in the poem. 

That leads me to observe that the section on “the Structure ”’ 
of the poem is the weakest. There we should have liked to see 
fuller discussion of theories like those of Earle (on the gnomic 
passages), Hart, Chadwick (the Heroic Age), and Sarrazin (on 
the authorship). Incidentally the use of lays in the poem would 
have received attention. Here I have room only to note that 
external allusions in the Beowulf always seem to have some point: 
the reference to Sigmund ironically foreshadows the fight with 
the dragon. So, as Lawrence seems to suggest, the story of the 
failure of Hildeburh as a peace-weaver seems related to the fate 
of Freawaru,’* and this situation implies some kind of hostility 


® Beowulf, ll. 1146 ff. Note also how much Finn’s men suffered in the 
first fight, 11. 1079 ff. 

” Chambers urges, p. 285, “It is possible that the young prince’s 
father, Hunlaf, was slain then. ... Perhaps [Hengest] so far respects 
his oath that he leaves the simultaneous attack upon Finn to Guthlaf 
and Oslaf.” Hengest thus drops from the center of things while he 
devotes his attention to a subordinate tribe. Notice the conjectures! 
According to Olrik “ Hunlafing” may be simply the name of Hunlaf’s 
sword (Heroic Legends, pp. 145ff.; cf. Chambers, p. 252, n. 2, and 
Lawrence, P.M. L. A. xxx, 423 ff., which might well have been cited by 
Chambers). Chambers adds to his conjectures on p. 247 to explain the 
fact that Guthlaf, the father, is in the hall and Garulf, the son, is outside: 
“Father and son may have been separated through earlier misadventures, 
and now find themselves engaged on opposite sides.” Cf. Lawrence, op. cit., 
425 ff. 

™ When the lay is sung, Wealhtheow proceeds at once to where Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf are sitting, “suhter-3efederan” (ll. 1162-1164), whose 
cordial relation at this time may be emphasized in this way (cf. Widsith 
1]. 45-49) because it endured at least until the defense against Ingeld. 
Wealhtheow herself is a peace-weaver. Cf. Olrik, Heroic Legends, p. 498; 
note the part played by Unferth in the story of Hrothulf, and see the 
immediate reference, ll. 1165-67. 
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between Finn and the Hocings which would lead to the episode, 
and which would explain not only Finn’s attitude but the character 
of the return attack. If Finn is guiltless, then the whole story is 
as much the tragedy of Finn as of Hengest: Finn is brought 
into it because his son has voluntarily entered the brawl and has 
suffered in consequence; he wins the reputation of being responsi- 
ble for the death of his brother-in-law; his men are reduced; and 
eventually he is slain, his queen carried off, and his court sacked. 
Is this the Danish tragedy that we are meant to infer from the 
Beowulf ? 

But it is tempting to disagree with Professor Chambers, for he 
is so steadily gracious to his opponents. In general his argument 
is more than acceptable; and obviously most of my strictures are 
based on a question of his policy. 

Some further notes on smaller items may be added for what 
they are worth. The Bibliography is excellent, but some minor 
suggestions for it are as follows:—p. 387, § 3, add 1921, Rypins, 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. XXXVI, 167-185; p. 389, 1903, 
Trautmann, Finn u. Hildebrand,—items like this, I think, should 
be referred to under §8 for the discussion; p. 394, add 1920, 
Thomas, W., Beowulf et les premiers fragments épiques anglo- 
saxons, étude critique et traduction, Paris, Didier; p. 397, add 
1915, Classen, E., O.E. ‘Nicras’ (‘ Beowulf’? 422, 575, 845, 
1427), M.D. R. x, 85 ff.; p. 403, add 1899, Bugge, The Home of 
the Eddie Poems, trans. Schofield, Grimm Lib.; p. 404, Klaeber, 
Hrothulf, M. L. N. xx, 9-11 (see, however, Chambers, p. 396) ; 
p. 408, the trade edition of Olson’s “The Relation of the Hrdlfs 
Saga Kraka” etc. was issued as a publication of the Society for 
the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, Urbana, Illinois; p. 408, 
add 1916, Green, A., The Opening of the Episode of Finn in 
“ Beowulf,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxx1, 759-797 (see 
Chambers, p. 263, n. 3); p. 411, add 1920, Liebermann, F., Ort 
und Zeit der Beowulfdichtung, Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Histor. Kl. 255-276; 
1920, Holthausen, F., Ein lappisches Bairensohn-Marchen, Anglia 
Beibl. xxx1, 66-7; 1920, Aurner, N. S., Hengest, a study in early 
English hero legend, Univ. of Iowa Studies, 11, 1; Nader, Zur. 
Syntax des Béowulf, was, I think, continued in 1880 and 1882; 
p. 412, Krauel’s diss., 1908, is announced for Morsbach’s Studien ; 
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p. 413, Leonard’s “ Beowulf and the Niebelungen Couplet” is 
reviewed by Klaeber, Anglia Beiblatt, xxx, 145 ff. One could 
wish that the Index were fuller, to include at least more references 
to scholars in the field (e. g., Olrik, Sievers, Sarrazin) especially 
when their theories are discussed at length. 

On the body of the discussion I have the following notes:—P. 6, 
“in a chill journey ’”—taking ceaidum as a ref. to the battle on 
the ice seems to me absurd; Chambers (Beowulf, p. 120) suggests 
“bitter, hostile,” but, as Gummere points out (Oldest Eng. Epic, 
p. 125, n. 2), it is “the technical adjective for exile.” In Middle Eng- 
lish the word means “baneful.” P. 8, for theories as to the early 
history of the Swedish royal house, see also Chambers, Widsith, p. 
200, n. 31. P. 9, Gregory’s use of “ Dane” resembles that of the 
early English. P.11, the extravagant element about Beowulf’s deeds 
does not tell necessarily against his being “a historic Geatish king” : 
one may compare the stories of Charlemagne and Arthur (according 
to Nennius Arthur killed nine hundred and sixty men in one day) 
or even that of Grettir! The thirty suits of armor may be 
only “the additional tonch which legend always gives to history ” 
(Gummere, op. cit., p. 124, n. 1.). P. 13, the choice of Wiglaf is 
explained in the poem ll. 2813-14; the dragon-episode simply 
augurs well for the valor of the youth (a point, by the way, re- 
calling Frotho). PP. 18, the Roskilde problem is discussed by 
Olrik, Heroic Legends, p. 295, n. P. 20, n. 1, see also Olrik, pp. 
336, 340 and note. P. 27, for Unferth, cf. Olrik, pp. 63 ff., and 
for his function see an interesting discussion by B. S. Phillpotts, 
The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama, Cambridge, 
1920, 181 ff. P. 30, the Bjarkamdl is also extant in six scattered 
stanzas,—cf. Olrik, pp. 87 and 90 ff. P. 58, the Bjarki parallel,— 
reference should be added to Olrik (with the note on Olson’s 
analysis) pp. 247 ff. P. 63, the explanation for the confident sleep 
of the men is given ll. 705-7. P. 64, the reason that Beowulf 
allows one death is that he cannot help it. This is no common 
foe; presumably the hall is dark; and Beowulf must observe how 
the monster goes to work (ll. 736-8). P. 75, the problem of 
Sceaf is discussed by Olrik, pp. 389 ff. P. 84, cf. Belden, M. L. N. 
xxx1m, 315. P. 88, on the nature-myth, the problem of Yng is 
important, discussed by Olrik and others; cf. A. f. n. F. xxx1, 
p. 153. P. 93, ef. Lawrence, P. M. L. A., xxxtit, 548, n. 1, on the 
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parallels. P. 106, citing Guthlac A as c. 750 is now dangerous in 
view of Gerould’s article, M. L. N. xxx, 77 ff. On the other hand, 
Chambers seems almost too cautious in returning to the doubts 
of Sievers about the Fata. P. 112, in my opinion some of the 
best material about the date of the poem has been put into the 
Appendix (see p. 329). P. 125, if the passages were rewritten to 
give Christian coloring, we should expect more rather than less. 
P. 127, one of the best passages is Christian (where Hrothgar 
thanks Beowulf, ll. 942-946). 'To this section may now be added, 
Emerson, “ Grendel’s Motive in Attacking Heorot,” M. L. R. xvt, 
113 ff. P. 253, one could wish for a note on “ the placing of the 
sword in the bosom of another.” Cf. B. C. Williams, Gnomic 
Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, N. Y., 1914, p. 149 on the Cotton verse. 
P. 265, note 2, for “Carlton” read “ Carleton.” Add Moore, 
J.E.G.P. xvii, 208 ff. P. 267, n. 3, can’t we assume that the 
story was sufficiently well known for Ayres’s interpretation to hold 
good—cf. the difficulty in regard to “ pa hie se fr bejeat”? P. 
272, don’t overlook the point that Finn is called “ hira bea3-3yfan 
bana.” P. 275, the allusion to the Atli parallel is not made with 
Chambers’ customary fairness, and the argument here clouds the 
issue. P. 323, wouldn’t the dates of the charters bearing Grendel’s 
name be pertinent? P. 327, I think that Chambers here under- 
estimates the interest in the Danes all through the poem. Pp. 
352-3, the argument here seems to me less cogent than usual, 
although the point may be well taken. The Andreas notoriously 
borrows from the Beowulf (cf. Krapp’s ed., p. lv), while there is 
no reason to suppose that in such matters the Beowulf is indebted 
to any literary source. What of the monsters of the Grendel type 
in Scandinavian finds, and the boar-helmets? (If only one exam- 
ple has been found, how do we know that it is characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon? In fact, how do we know that it isn’t Danish?) 
P. 361, what about the bowers which the men so hastily sought in 
order not to be exposed to Grendel? P. 367, the danger of the 
effect of popular etymology in “ bee-wolf ” is perilously close. 


Howarp R. Patcu. 
Smith College. 
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L’Esprit de Renan, by PierRE GuitLtoux. Paris: J. de Gigord, 
1921. 412 pp. 

Ernest Renan, by Lewis FrreEMAN Mott. New York: Appleton, 
1921. vi-+ 462 pp. 

Ernest Renan, der Dichter und der Kiinstler, by WALTHER KiicH- 
LER. Gotha: 1921. 213 pp. 


Altho the centennial of Renan’s birth has passed almost un- 
noticed, three recently published works point to the fact that an 
interest in the author of la Vie de Jésus and in his influence has 
not entirely disappeared. In /’Esprit de Renan Pierre Guilloux, 
with the imprimatur of the Church, renews the attack upon “ cet 
écrivain si ensorcelant et si disputé,’ upon the founder of that 
pernicious Renanism or Dilettantism, upon the renegade from 
Saint-Sulpice who is recognized with Bayle and Voltaire as “un 
des adversaires les plus acharnés et les plus perfides du christia- 
nisme.” The malicious sophistry of Guilloux and his bitter, con- 
troversial tone recall Biré and Parigot. The student of Renan 
might well ignore, of course, l’Esprit de Renan, were it not that 
the spirit and the influence of this prétre manqué seem to 
his old adversaries so persistent and so powerful thirty years after 
his death. Guilloux finds consolation, however, in regarding le 
Voyage du Centurion, by Renan’s grand-son, as an expiation for 
les Origines du Christianisme. 

Professor L. F. Mott’s recent biography of Renan supersedes 
all previous works in English. First of all, Mott has made ex- 
cellent use of the large amount of new material which the earlier 
biographers did not have at their disposal. The publication of 
Cahiers de Jeunesse, Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse, and Frag- 
ments intimes et romanesques, has given us a clearer comprehen- 
sion not only of Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse but of much 
of Renan’s earlier work, especially /’Avenir de la Science. Sec- 
ondly, a temporal and geographical remoteness has enabled Mott 
to attain much greater impartiality than his predecessors. Both 
Mary Robinson and Grant Duff have written of Renan in the 
somewhat indulgent and reminiscent mood of personal friends, 
while William Barry saw in Renan not much more than a striking 
contrast to Newman, whose conversion so providentially occurred 
almost contemporaneously with Renan’s withdrawal from the 
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Church. Parigot’s enmity seemed almost personal and even 
Séailles found it difficult to do full justice to Renan. 

“Tt has not been the purpose of this study to defend Renan or 
even to propagate any of his ideas . . . but to exhibit the inti- 
mate relationship of his work to his life.” In carrying out this 
purpose Mott has quite rightly laid more stress than his prede- 
cessors upon the importance of /’Avenir de la Science in which he 
finds all that is fundamental in Renan. He has shown in a very 
satisfactory manner the identity of thought and point of view in 
the Notebooks and l’Avenir de la Science. He sees in Renan, 
not what so many have pointed out, an accumulation of incongru- 
ities and contradictions, but rather “the unity of a fine life.” 

Mott has not, however, found anything really new to add to 
our knowledge or comprehension of the author of Souvenirs d’En- 
fance et de Jeunesse, which work still stands, as far as essentials 
are concerned, the best of the biographies of Renan. He has with 
great care and patience added the details, especially those con- 
cerning minor and unimportant events, but has not assisted us 
in that broader study of the intellectual and philosophic back- 
ground and environment of the friend of Taine and Berthelot. 
He has placed too little emphasis upon the various French influ- 
ences which were exerted upon Renan and has minimized the 
importance of Herder and Hegel. 

He abuses the privilege of quotation. While one may agree 
with Anatole France that “les citations bien prises” constitute 
in many cases an adequate criticism, one questions the wisdom 
of such extensive citation. As Mott states, Renan is inexhaustibly 
rich in obiter dicta, but that hardly justifies so many pages of 
random quotation, which even in Mott’s excellent translation lose 
much of their original flavor. He inadvertently ascribes to La 
Rochefoucauld rather than to Montesquieu the remark about never 
having had a “ chagrin qu’une heure de lecture ne m’ait 6té.” 

In Ernest Renan, der Dichter und der Kiinstler, Professor 
Walther Kiichler has given us an interesting study of Renan, whom 
he considers “die blendendste Erscheinung unter den franzé- 
sischen Schriftstellern der zweiten Halfte des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts.” He has paid special attention to the poetic and artistic 
aspirations of the young Renan, the Renan of the Fragments 
intimes et romanesques. The poet whom we all have within us 
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but who dies young, according to Sainte-Beuve, lived on with 
Renan in the scholar and the historian. The enthusiastic young 
student of the Notebooks was also trying his hand at verse, which 
we find in the Fragments, and attempting a novel in Patrice. It 
was the poet who wrote the descriptions in la Vie de Jésus and, 
if, in later life, the poetic faculties were somewhat dormant during 
the work on the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, they reappear 
again in full vigor in what Matthew Arnold with true Anglo- 
Saxon indignation denounced as a “monument of lubricity,” 
V’Abbesse de Jouarre. Kiichler’s analysis of his genuinely poetic 
and artistic nature must be considered as a real contribution to 
the study of Renan. While he has not had the advantage of any 
new material, he has made full use of what other scholars have 
also possessed and has succeeded in throwing new light upon the 
character and nature of Renan. It is quite possible that the lat- 
ter’s manuscripts and literary papers, deposited at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, may, when they become accessible to the public, furnish 
Kiichler with much more material. 

Certain of his chapters deserve special mention. He has, for 
example, given us a most intelligent and detailed discussion of 
Renan’s early studies in German, especially his reading in German 
literature, and has also carefully reviewed Renan’s later attitude 
toward German thought in general. He has shown us the effect 
of Italy upon Renan at the time of his first visit; altho Rome 
meant something quite different to Goethe, yet in the case of 
both Goethe and Renan there occurred a profound change under 
the influence of Italy. The judgments of the younger Renan on 
French literature in general have been analysed with the skill and 
discernment of one who has his subject well in hand. One cannot 
but regret that Kiichler has been unable, as he states in his preface, 
to continue his study of Renan in a second volume, which would 
have dealt with the influence of Renan upon contemporary thought. 

The more important portions of his volume have already ap- 
peared in a slightly different form in Die Neweren Sprachen and 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur. The chapters 
added to the original articles possess much less value and in some 
eases show signs of too much haste in preparation. Both Mme 
Duclaux and “ René d’Ys” should have prevented Kiichler from 
falling into the error of the Souvenirs as to the date of Renan’s 
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birth and a verification of the quotation in the preface to Le Prétre 
de Némi would have avoided the reference to Strabo as a “ latein- 
ischer Historiker.” 

The book is now published in a series entitled “ Briicken ” and 
unquestionably Renan has given us the safest ‘bridge’ with the 
most secure foundations for the mutual understanding of France 
and Germany. Renan, however, exhibited far more discrimination 
and critical acumen than did the author of De l’Allemagne and 
Kiichler should not have passed over in silence Gabriel Brunet’s 
article (Mercure de France, ler aotit, 1919), entitled Renan et 
V’Allemagne, where a slightly different emphasis is placed upon 
the question. The truth, of course, lies, as Renan so often said, 
somewhere between the positive and the negative and so in this 
case somewhere between Kiichler and Brunet. 


JAMES F. Mason. 
Cornell University. 





A Book of German Lyrics, selected and edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by FrrepricH Bruns, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man, University of Wisconsin. xi-+194 pp. New York, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1921. 


The title seems misleading in that a number of narrative poems 
are included. Thus Schiller is represented by Die Kraniche des 
Ibykus and Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais. . 

The selections comprise the work of fourteen poets, reaching 
from Goethe to Liliencron. Considering the limitations imposed, 
there can, on the whole, be no quarrel with the choice of authors: 
one is even inclined to concede the inclusion of Riickert in this 
small, select group on the basis of his ‘Aus der Jugendzeit, aus 
der Jugendzeit,’ dangerous as such a principle of a single out- 
standing poem might otherwise prove. 

As to emphasis, judged by the space allowed them, these writers 
fall into three groups, the first being made up of Goethe, Heine, 
Schiller, and Uhland; the last of Platen, Keller, and Riickert. 
The balance is just, except possibly in the case of Keller, whose 
fifty-two lines hardly do him justice, as to either quantity or qual- 
ity, or bear out the remark of the Preface that “ Geibel, Wilhelm 
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Miiller and Bodenstedt have given way to Morike, Keller and 
Hebbel.” 

The most striking quality of the book is its air of directness 
and immediateness. There is no general Introduction, germane 
matter being assigned to the place where it is most readily found, 
the Notes. The comments on the individual poems are preceded 
by biographical and critical sketches of the authors, varying from 
a full page or more anent C. F. Meyer, Goethe, and Schiller, to 
a bare eight lines in the case of Riickert. These differ greatly in 
merit: to take the two Swiss, the sketch of Keller is wholly per- 
functory, that of Meyer brilliant. 

Reproductions of paintings by Bécklin (3), Moritz von Schwind 
(3), and Feuerbach (1) accompany the text. Special effectiveness 
cannot be claimed for them. The “Schemen” and “luftige We- 
sen ” of Meyer’s Liederseelen are not mirrored in Schwind’s Elfen- 
reigen, any more than Hebbel’s Sommerbild is congruous with 
Bocklin’s Vita Somnium Breve. For the latter the coloring is in 
any case an indispensable element. Again, Bocklin’s Schweigen 
im Walde, otherwise very effective, is misplaced: its milieu is 
Eichendorff, not Heine. Apart from other considerations, it may 
perhaps be mentioned that the unicorn is the symbol of chastity. 

Much care has been bestowed upon things metrical. Three pages 
are devoted to an outline of the Elements of Versification,! and 
differences in rhythm are constantly referred to in the comment 
proper. In many cases such observations are genuinely illumin- 
ating. However, if there were need of another reminder of. the 
subjective nature of all metrics, the purpose might well be sub- 
served by the note on Platen’s Das Grab im Busento: “ Notice the 
stately dignity of the long trochaic line without any marked 
caesural pause. Any attempt to introduce the latter spoils the 
majestic ring of the verse.” The reviewer will continue to read 


1The chief objection to be urged against this presentation is the use of 
the hybrid symbols * and -. In the list of basic feet, adjective and noun 
are confused in one instance. Under the impure rimes—i. ¢. rounded and 
unrounded vowel—ei and du should have been listed, occurring as they do 
in three of the four opening poems of the collection. The Nibelungen 
stanza is not ohne weiteres identical with the meter of Heine’s ‘ Du bist 
wie eine Blume’; the effect is wholly different, the one being dipodic, the 
other monopodic, a distinction, by the way, that the editor has nowhere 
made use of. 
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the poem with a fixed, strongly marked caesura in the middle of 
the line and take comfort in the fact that seven of the ten marks 
of punctuation used in the middle of the line coincide with this 
caesural pause. Failure to call attention to a caesural pause might 
justly be charged against the treatment of No. 99. Under the 
head of the sonnet the statement concerning the arrangement of 
the rimes in the tercets is too dogmatic. Nor can it be maintained 
that in Riickert’s ‘Aus der Jugendzeit’ the fourth line of each 
stanza “ must be read with three accents.” 

In the following comments on the Notes no cognizance is taken 
of matter that the editor has designedly excluded. They are 
offered as contributions to a revised edition. 

The note on 1. 103 of Die Kraniche des Ibykus evinces a curious 
misconception of Schiller’s lines, which depict the appeal to the 
imagination of the audience, not an intellectual weighing pro and 
con.—In 1. 10 of Die Grenadiere, wohl is not indeed but the “ bal- 
lad ” wohl, which occurs several times in the collection and might 
have deserved a connected treatment.—The word “ preceding” in 
the note to No. 50 refers to No. 48.—The tone of No. 54 shows 
that Heine means to emphasize the serio-comic side of the situa- 
tion.—The implication in No. 57 is surely that the Bett is the 
grave in which the poet is soon to lie.—No. 58 can be better 
understood when it is stated that it formed the conclusion of the 
cycle Die Heimkehr.—Husch, p. 77, 1. 47, is, of course, not Hush! 
or *sh! but represents the suddenness of the crumbling of the 
skeleton. A somewhat similar use will be found in Biirger’s 
Lenore——In connection with No. 111 a reference to Immensee 
seems indispensable—In No. 123 the Old Dutch, or Flemish, 
school of painting (Rubens) is meant.—If the plurals Firnen (p. 
106, 1. 19 and p. 107, 1. 12) are not misprints, the form should 
be recognized in the Vocabulary.—In No. 130 the sphere of flirren 
is that of color and light, not of vibration—-An English equivalent 
of sirren in No. 131, 1. 9, is swish (the swish of).—No. 133, 1. 16: 
Bevern is not the name of the little Brunswick town but of the 
distinguished Prussian general who fought at Kolin, or rather of 
his regiment.—In No. 138 the significance of Myrtenkranze 
(bridal wreaths) is not indicated in the Notes. The Vocabulary 
omits the word as a self-explanatory compound. 

The printing has been done with care and errors are few. In 


4 
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No. 31, 1. 6, wenn should be wann. Letters have been dropped in 
No. 31, l. 1 and No. 40, 1. 1. No. 125 should have been printed 
as two stanzas, not one. At the end of the first line of p. 17 there 


should be a comma instead of a period. 
B. J. Vos. 


Indiana University. 





Ecrivains francais en Hollande dans la premiere moitié du XVIIe 
siécle. By Gustave CoHEN. Paris: Champion, 1920. Pp. 
756. 


This dissertation makes an important contribution to the study 
of French influence abroad. M. Cohen has carried on most ex- 
tensive researches in Holland, utilizing particularly the recently 
published sources for the history of the University of Leyden, and 
has brought out clearly that long before the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes French ideas were entering Holland through the 
presence there of French writers belonging to various professions 
and by no means exclusively calvinistic. He first discusses Jean 
de Schelandre, a soldier-poet, known as the author of Tyr et Sidon. 
The documents he has discovered concern rather his older brother 
Robert, captain in the service of the United Provinces, but it is 
reasonable to accept the statement of Colletet that Jean also took 
part in the war. This gives M. Cohen an opportunity not only 
to study in detail the poems of Schelandre that have to do with 
the conflict between the Dutch and the Spaniards, but also to 
describe the life of French mercenaries in the Low Countries dur- 
ing the early part of the century. 

The second division of the work is devoted to scholars and 
students who went from France to the University of Leyden. 
From its foundation this institution was a center of propagation 
of French ideas. Two of its original faculty of eight were French- 
men. Among its distinguished professors were, in theology, Da- 
neau, Du Jon, Rivet; in law, Doneau; in philology, J. J. Scaliger’ 
and Claude Saumaize.t The direction of its garden was confided 
to a French botanist. Among its many French students were 


*The two last were under no obligation to teach. A similar arrange- 
ment has been recently made at the University of Michigan and called an 
experiment in education. 
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J. L. Guez de Balzac and Théophile de Viau.? It is in this part 
of the book that M. Cohen makes his chief contribution to the 
subject he treats. The sketches he gives of various personalities, 
of Clusius and Saumaize, for instance, are thoroughly interesting, 
as are his descriptions of university manners. 

The third and largest division concerns Descartes. Here there 
is little that is new apart from the publication of the contract for 
printing the Discours de la méthode and a power of attorney 
signed by Descartes in 1641. M. Cohen frankly admits that he 
has not added much to the monumental @uvres de Descartes of 
MM. Adam and Tannery, but he makes the plea that the latter 
work, on account of its size, is largely inaccessible to the general 
public and to many scholars. This explanation would justify a 
brief résumé of the older treatise, but not the 329 pages which 
M. Cohen devotes to the task, unless his readers, unlike Descartes, 
suffer from “la superstition du volume dans tous les sens du 
mot” (p. 311). 

But while a shorter book would have been more effective, even 
more scholarly, one must not disregard it because one-half of it 
contains much that is not new. It gives the only general account 
in existence of the subject treated and must be consulted for 
information about many individual authors.* An extensive index 
of proper names, so often unfortunately lacking in dissertations, 
adds much to its usefulness. As piéces justificatives two long 
poems by Schelandre and the plan of his epic, the Stwartide, have 
been reproduced, also the Discours politique of J. L. G. de Balzac. 
The book is well printed and handsomely illustrated. Among the 
portraits are five of Descartes, one of them a first draft of Frans 
Hals’s famous painting. A sequel, which brings the study of 
French writers in Holland down to the end of the seventeenth 
century, is now in preparation and will be awaited with interest. 


H. CArRINGTON LANCASTER. 


*M. Cohen thinks it possible that both of them may have gone to Hol- 
land two or three years before their matriculation in 1615. 

*The only omission I note is that of Jean d’Espagne, who once lived 
in Holland and who published theological treatises there in 1639 and 1640. 
On pages 302, 303 M. Cohen makes a startling excursion into American 
- geography. The Pilgrim Fathers, it seems, “ débarquent dans la baie 
d’Hudson(!), au cap Cod et y(!) batissent New-Plymouth.” 
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Two EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EMENDATIONS TO Chevy Chase 


In the Memoirs of the Society of Grub-Street (London, 1737), 
which is an incomplete reprint of the Grub-Street Journal, are 
two notes on the text of Chevy Chase. The first is headed “ From 
the Pegasus in Grub-Street,” and is printed in the number for 
Wednesday, 17 November, 1731.1. The lines quoted from the 
ballad follow the C, D, and E versions in Child. It should be 
noted that the emended line, “when they were cold as clay,” is 
the reading of the Child F version, the one printed by Maidment. 
In earlier pages of the Memoirs appear emendations to Paradise 
Lost, signed with the same name, “ Zoilus,” that is used for the 
signature for the ballad note. The entire communication reads: 


Mr. Bavius. 

I beg leave to offer to your consideration an emendation on the old 
Song called Chevy Chace.—When the widows are described bewailing their 
deceased husbands, ’tis said 


they kiss’d them dead a thousand times, 
when they were clad in clay. 


If we interpret clad in clay, literally and truly, it must signifie buried ; 
which would be nonsense. Some perhaps will say, it only signifies dead ; 
that will make it tautology: They kiss’d them dead, when they were dead. 
Besides, a man may be more properly said to be clad in clay, when he is 
alive, than when he is dead; for when he is dead, he is altogether clay, 
and not properly clad in clay.—I do not question but you will agree with 
me, that the author wrote 


When they were cold as clay. 


The northern way of pronouncing, cold, is, cald, which is nearer the 
Saxon ceald; and, perhaps, the Ms. might be so written, and then a 
mistake might be easily made by a southern printer. This reading is 
very agreeable to the whole passage. 


Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail; 

They wash’d their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bath’d in purple blood 

They bore with them away; 

They kiss’d them dead a thousand times, 
When they were cold as clay. 


In the last place, I observe this reading conveys a fine idea of the warm 
affections of the wives, who so lovingly embraced and kissed their 


husbands, 
When they cold as clay. 


I am Sir, your most humble servant, 
Zoilus. 


1 Memoirs of the Society of Grub-Street, m1, 180-181. 
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Possibly with this emendation in mind, and certainly inspired 
by Bentley’s edition of Paradise Lost, which had just appeared, 
another commentator wrote to the editor, in no. 137, for 17 August, 
1732 (Memoirs, 11, 323), 


Give me leave to propose an emendation in the Bentleian manner to 
the famous song called Chevy Chace. In the common Editions we read, 


A bow he had bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Full to the head drew he.? 


This corrupt reading leaves us to seek of what wood the bow was made, 
only informing us it was of a tree; and it makes the rime not bold enough. 
Read therefore on my authority, 


Made of a trusty yew; 


An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Full to the head he drew. 


What an easy alteration is this? ‘None but a dull wooden-headed blunder- 
buss of an Editor could suppose the Poet wrote otherwise. The bows 
were generally, if not always, made of yew; for which see Robin Hood’s 
Songs, and The life of Johnny Armstrong. 
I am your humble servant, 
Philo-Bent. 


Roger P. McCurcHeon. 
Denison University. 





A Sone AND A PUN IN SHAKSPERE 


Though word quibbling in serious writing is more or less out of 
favor now, the Elizabethans idolized a pun. In the dramas of that 
day plays on words Spring up in most unexpected places, which 
not infrequently are offensive to the modern ear. Shakspere him- 
self, as is well known, is no exception to that rule: his magic too 
was by no means pun-proof. An untiring search for these quibbles 
in him (as well as in his contemporaries) has revealed the most 
of them, and Dr. Wurth’s collection? bears eloquent testimony to 
the relish which writers of that day found in word-catching. 

The Shrew seemingly contains a pun which, I believe, has not 
been noted. In the scene at the hero’s country-house Grumio, it 
will be remembered, has come in advance of the bridal couple to 
see that the house is in readiness when the master with his bride 
arrives. In the course of some foolery between Grumio and Curtis 
(another servant residing at the country-house) the former inquires 


? This reading varies slightly from all of the versions given in Child. 
*Wurth, “Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere,” Wiener Beitrége zur Engl. 
Phil., 1 (1895), pp. 1 ff. 
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if there is a fire for his master. Curtis assures him, adding: 
“and therefore, good Grumio, the news” (IV, i, 41f.). To this 
Grumio replies: “ Why, ‘ Jack, boy! ho! boy! * and as much news 
as thou wilt” (ibid., 42f.). A casual glance fails to see any 
connection between this snatch of song? and the situation; but 
since Shakspere ordinarily did not introduce bits of song gra- 
tuitously,® there must be some reason. The explanation, appar- 
ently, is to be found in the next line (omitted by the dramatist) 


of the stanza,— 
The cat is in the well.‘ 

The connection now seems clear, for there is a pun on Kate’s name.* 
The audience was on the alert for quibbles in that corner, for hers 
was a pun-provoking name. Already there had been “ wild-cat ” 
(I, ii, 197); “Petruchio is Kated” (III, ii, 247); “Kate of 
Kate Hall” (II, i, 189) ; “ super-dainty Kate” (ibid.) ; “ dainties 
are all cates” (ibid., 190) ; “ the wild Kate” (ibid., 279) ; “ house- 
hold Kates” (ibid., 280).° In view of these repeated attacks on 
her name as well as the significant fact that Grumio had just 
remarked that she was tamed, it seems probable that Shakspere 
expected his hearers to get the pun in Grumio’s song. If this 
suggestion be correct, light is also thrown on the extent to which 
an Elizabethan dramatist could assume a ready knowledge of 
popular songs; evidently it was not inconsiderable.’ 


Ernest P. Kune. 
Goucher College. 





OLD FRENCH aigre, “ vinegar” 


Old French dictionaries do not mention the use of the word 
aigre in the sense of vinegar. It is found in the glosses of Raschi ' 
and also in other texts of Jewish origin. In the Oxford Glossary ” 


? The first line of the song is “ Jack, boy, ho, boy, Newes! ” 

* Cf. Dr. John R. Moore’s article in Shakespeare Studies. Madison, Wis., 
1916, pp. 78 ff. Moore (pp. 93f.) states that songs were “ frequently 
used to incite characters to or against action,” and notes among others 
this particular song. 

‘The words of the song are to be found in the Henry Irving Shakespeare 
and in Anders, Shakespeare’s Books, Berlin, 1904, p. 182. Cf. Bond’s note 
in his excellent (Arden) edition of the play (p. 95). 

5 Curtis was ignorant of the heroine’s name. 

*Shakspere in other plays puns on cat (cf. chap. IV of my forthcoming 
study on The Authorship of The Shrew). , 

* Cf. Moore, op. cit.; also Anders, op. cit., pp. 168 ff. Hamlet (II, ii; 
III, ii) also assumes a knowledge of them. The dramatist elsewhere 
(Anders, 176, 182) makes a song an occasion for a pun. 

1Ketoubot 75 b, A. Z. 12 B. 

21. 372, aigre, acetum, homec. 
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which dates from the thirteenth century,’ and in MS. 1243, fonds 
hébreu, of the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, aigre is used for 
homeg (vinegar). In the index of the Hebrew-French glossary 
published by Lambert and Brandin* aygre, in Numbers v1, 3, is 
explained as meaning “aigre”; the true meanirg is “ vinegar” 
(homeg).° 

The word persists in various Norman dialects,® in Bas-Maine, 
in the form égr, “ cidre aigre, vinaigre”* and in Brittany, as eg,* 
though the Atlas linguistique de la France of Gilliéron and 
Edmont ® does not list such a form for the word vinaigre.’® 

An interesting variation from the modern word is found in the 
form aigrevin, which is cited by Godefroy from the fourteenth 
century in the poems of Eutache Deschamps,—“et prie Tout 
@aigrevin et verjus destremper,” ** and also from a document of 
the year 1391, from the abbey of Corbie. Cf. also Roquefort ‘* 
and Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye.** Aigrevin is cited as used in 
Champagne by Tarbé** and it existed in Old Provencal in the 
form agrevin.*® 

A similar use of aigre is seen in an ordinance of Abbeville of 
1494, which forbids merchants to sell “ Aucuns aigres de bieres, 


* Neubauer, in Romanische Studien, 1, 1875, p. 164. Cf. von Wartburg, 
Franzésisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch (Bonn and Leipzig. 1922),s. v. 
ACER, (accessible only after the completion of this article). Wartburg 
dates this text erroneously “a. 1100.” ; 

4 Glossaire hébreu-francais du XIII siécle (Paris, 1905). 

5The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. R. Levy and 
Professor D. S. Blondheim, of Johns Hopkins University, in connection 
with these Hebrew texts. 

*Cf. Le Héricher, Glossaire étymologique anglo-normand (Avranches, 
1884); Moisy, Dictionnaire du patois normand (Caen, 1887); Dubois, 
Glossaire du patois normand (Caen, 1856); Joret, Le patois normand du 
Bessin (Paris, 1881). 

7Dottin, Glossaire des parlers du Bas Maine (Paris, 1899). 

® Dagnet, Vocabulaire coglais-frangais, Annales de Bretagne, xvuit, 556 
(Rennes, 1902). I owe the references to Joret, Dothin, and Dagnet to von 
Wartburg. 

*Chart 1397. 

%” Such deficiencies of the Atlas have already been remarked by several 
scholars. Cf. M. Antoine Thomas, Nouveauax essais de philologie francaise 
(Paris, 1905) pp. 354-355; and Gottschalk, Lat. “audire” im Franzé- 
sischen, Giessener Beitrige zur romanischen Philologie, No. 111, 1921, p. 5, 
in which he states that he checked the statements of the Atlas by those of 
a number of dictionaries and found that out of sixty-three instances, the 
Atlas was right in forty, incomplete in twelve, and apparently incorrect 
in eleven. 

“yr, 101, ed. le Queux de Saint-Hilaire. 

12 Glossaire de la langue romane (Paris, 1808). 

13 Dictionnaire historique de Vancien francais (Paris, 1875). 

% Recherches sur Vhistoire du langage et des patois de Champagne, 11, 
(Reims, 1851), p. 190. 

*%* Levy, Provencalisches Supplementwérterbuch (Leipzig, 1894), s. v. 
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rongys et coulouriez de moeures, ciesches et aultres fruits tirans 
de legier a corruption, pour et au lieu de aigres de vin.” ** Aigre 
in this passage is incorrectly defined as “ferment” by Godefroy,** 
though Thierry, p. 274, correctly renders it “vinaigre de biére.” 
Compare the English use of alegar and beeregar, cited in the New 
English Dictionary, s. v., which dates alegar from 1542, and 
beeregar from 1500. Alegar is defined as “sour ale, or vinegar 
made from the acetous fermentation of ale.” Beeregar is a similar 
liquor formed from beer. 


Mary B. Rowe. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO VOLTAIRE 


I—In 1869, Paul Lacroix published in the Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et des Curieux (Col. 135) a picturesque epigram, which 
Voltaire is said to have dictated the day before his death: 


Vers dictés le 29 mai 1778. 


Tandis que j’ai vécu l’on m’a vu hautement 
Aux badauds effarés dire mon sentiment; 

Je veux le dire encor dans les royaumes sombres, 
S’ils ont des préjugés j’en guérirai les ombres. 


Moland (xxxii1, p. 438) states that he does not believe that 
this epigram is by Voltaire. Yet, it is authentic, but it is not 
Voltaire’s last verse. It has not been noticed that these four lines 
occur at the end of the well-known Fpitre a Boileau ou mon Testa- 
ment,’ which dates from March 1769, nine years before Voltaire’s 
death. 


II.—The Voltairiana inedita aus den kéniglichen Archiven zu 
Berlin, published by Wilhelm Mangold (Berlin, 1901) gives, on 
p. 38, a poem entitled Le procés du Fard, dedicated to the Duchesse 
de Gontaut and ascribed to Voltaire. The editor notes in his 
Preface that it is not Voltairian in tone. “ Der Umstand dass 
das Gedicht nicht gerade hervorragend geistreich ist, darf nicht 
abhalten es Voltaire zuzuschreiben; denn nicht alles was er ge- 
schrieben hat, steht auf gleicher Hohe.” This poem, however, 
has long been known as the work of Gentil Bernard. It occurs in 


1% A. Thierry, Recueil de monuments inédits de Vhistoire du tiers état 
(1870), Iv, p. 276. 

17 Complément, s. v. aigre. 

1 Moland, x, p. 402. The version of this Hpitre in the Almanach des 
Muses of 1770 (p. 5) contains a few uncollected minor variants. 
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his @uvres (1823, p. 260.—1884, ip. 310) and, moreover, he dedi- 
cated other poetry to the Duchesse de Gontaut, whereas her name 
does not appear in Voltaire’s correspondence or in his other works. 


I1I.—In the same Voltairiana inedita is found (p. 47). a small 
poem entitled: Vers de Mr de V. a Mr le Comte D. sur le rejus 
qui lui a été fait de revenir en France. 


Par votre humeur le monde est gouverné, 
Vos volontés font le calme et l’orage; 
Vous vous riez de me voir confiné 

Loin de la cour, au fond de mon village. 
N’est ce done rien que d’étre & soi, 

D’étre sans soins, de veiller sans emploi,? 
D’avoir dompté la crainte et l’espérance? 
Ah! Si le ciel, qui me traite si bien, 
Avait pitié de vous et de la France, 
Votre bonheur serait égal au mien! 


These verses had already been printed in de Luchet’s Histoire 
littéraire de M. de Voltaire (1781, V, p. 311). They were addressed 
to the Count d’Argenson, familiarly called “la Chévre”: In an 
eighteenth-century manuscript, in my possession, Receuil de Piéces 
fugitives tant en prose qu’ en vers, they are said to have been 
composed by Voltaire but sent to M. d’Argenson by M. de Maure- 
pas, when he was banished from the Court through Mme de 
Pompadour’s influence. 

Voltaire’s editors have rejected it from his collected works, not- 
withstanding repeated contemporary attributions, because Voltaire 
denied having written it in his letter of September 13, 1756 to the 
Countess de Lutzelbourg.* “Je suis bien étonné qu’on m/’attribue 
Je compliment 4 la Chévre; c’est une piéce faite du temps du 
Cardinal de Richelieu. Je ne suis point au fond de mon village, 
comme le dit le compliment; et il s’en faut beaucoup que j’aie a 
me plaindre de cette Chévre.” In fact, except for the omission of 
four lines and two or three minor changes, this compliment is 
entirely copied from a sonnet of Maynard: (@uvres, 1646, p. 31.— 
@uvres, 1888, 111, p. 31): 


Par vos humeurs le monde est gouverné, 
Vos volontés font le calme et l’orage., etc. 


IV.—An Epitre attributed to Voltaire-—In vol. x (p. 230) of 


2M. Mangold’s text is here manifestly incorrect. These two verses read 
in other MSS: 


Mais n’est ce rien de se voir tout & soi, 
D’étre sans soins, de vieillir sans emploi, . . . 


%See Bengesco, Iv, p. 309. 
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the Moland edition of Voltaire’s works is found an Epitre: A 
Samuel Bernard, au nom de Madame de Fontaine-Martel. 

C’est Mercredi que je soupai chez vous, 

Et que, sortant des plaisirs de la table, 


Bientot couchée, un sommeil prompt et doux 
Me fit présent d’un songe délectable, etc. 


For the first time this poem was inserted in Voltaire’s works 
in the Kehl edition (1784, vol. x11, p. 19) and classified under 
the year 1716. However, in their Eclaircissements, Additions et 
Corrections (vol. LXx, p. 516) the editors state that they had 
“de fortes raisons de croire que l’Epitre a Samuel Bernard n’est 
pas de Voltaire. On ne l’avait laissé passer d’abord que dans la 
supposition que l’auteur avoit voulu se déguiser tout a fait, sous 
un nom emprunté, et il faut convenir qu’il n’aurait pu mieux 
donner le change qu’en faisant des vers communs et insignifiants.” 

It is to be regretted that the Kehl edition does not mention 
more explicitly what “ serious reasons” were discovered for doubt- 
ing Voltaire’s authorship, for this would have prevented later 
editors from including it in his works. The suggestion that 
Voltaire would have written intentionally a weakly versified and 
common-place poem to hide his authorship, can, in the absence of 
all evidence, only be a gratuitous affirmation. A more weighty 
reason than its poetical weakness for not attributing this Epitre 
to Voltaire is the fact that it occurs in the Wuvres de Grécourt 
(1802.—vol. 1, p. 148) with another title, Epitre a Monsieur 
Croizat, aprés sa maladie. The text of the poem makes it clear 
that the words “ aprés sa maladie ”—lacking in the version printed 
in Voltaire’s works—refer to the circumstances in which it was 
written. Pluto depicts his kingdom as an abode of happiness, 
but adds: 


Mais un mortel m’embarasse beaucoup, 
Aussi je veux redoubler ses années: 
Chaque escadron le revendiquerait ; 

La jalousie est au repos funeste. 
Venant ici, quel trouble il causerait! 

Il est 1a-haut trés-heureux, qu’il y reste. 


In the @uvres de Grécourt the following lines — which are 
lacking in the works of Voltaire also—end the poem: 
Je sais qui c’est, et je vais lui mander. 
Je vous l’écris: Je serai fort contente 


Si son dessein peut ainsi s’accorder 
Avec les voeux de votre humble servante. 


From all this it results that the Epitre a4 Samuel Bernard, 
ascribed to Voltaire, is only a truncated version of de Grécourt’s 
Epitre a Monsieur Croizat. 


G. L. van RoosBRonck. 
University of Minnesota. 


*Cf. Bengesco.—Bibliographie de Voltaire, 1, p. 210. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND MOLIERE 


My colleague, Professor R. L. Rusk, has called my attention to 
a letter written by Thomas Jefferson to Dr. James Currie, and 
dated January the 18th, 1786, at Paris. After referring to the 
Encyclopédie, he adds: 

“The medical part has not yet begun to appear, that author having 
chosen to publish the whole at once. I do not expect it will be the most 
valuable part of the work, for that science was demolished here by the 
blows of Moliére, and in a nation so addicted to ridicule, I question if ever 
it rises under the weight while his comedies continue to be acted. It 
furnished the most striking proof I have ever seen in my life of the injury 
which ridicule is capable of doing.” ? 


It is interesting to note that 113 years after Moliére’s death 
Jefferson should be of the opinion that in France the practice of 
medicine had not recovered from the effects of the good-natured 
satire of the great comic writer. 

K. C. Hits. 


Indiana University. 





“ SWEET, RELUCTANT, AMoROoUS DELAY” AMONG SOME 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH POETS 


To every generation certain lines from great or near-great poets 
become by-words. But the by-words of one generation are apt to 
differ from those of another. One line from Milton seems to have 
become a by-word to English poets in the latter eighteenth century, 
and since then has returned to the class of lines which are admired 
but not continually quoted. In Paradise Lost (Book tv, lines 310- 
311), Eve yields to Adam’s domination with “coy submission, 


modest pride,” 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 


Erasmus Darwin (Temple of Nature, Canto 11, line 158) appro- 
priates the entire line as it stands. Richard Payne Knight, in 
his didactic poem, The Progress of Civil Society (Book 111, line 
227), also appropriates it bodily, except for changing the “and” 
to “with.” Neither writer acknowledges his source. Anna Sew- 
ard, the Swan of Lichfield, imitates the line, in a letter to Miss 
Weston, 1787 (Miss Seward’s Correspondence, Vol. 1, page 264), 
as “sweet, reluctant, indolent delay,” mentioning Milton in con- 
nection with it. William Collins echoes the line, though he does 
not appropriate it bodily, in his Verses on a Paper which Contained 
a Piece of Bride-Cake given to the Author by a Lady (line 19): 


Reluctant pride, and amorous faint consent. 


1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, collected and edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford, Putnam’s, New York, 1894, Vol. Iv, pp. 132-133. 
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William Blake, too, echoes it (Rossetti Mss. xxiii. Sampson 

edition of Blake’s lyrical poems, page 172) : 
If an amorous delay 
Clouds a sunshiny day— 

Evidently, then, the line was common property to the poets of 
the time. Why the late eighteenth century used it more often than 
our present post-Victorian age does, is an interesting but perhaps 
somewhat nebulous subject for speculation. 

G. R. Porrer. 


Dartmouth College. 





THE EVENING STAR IN MILTON 


Regarding the difficulties in Milton’s references to the evening 
star (Comus, 93-4 and Lycidas 30-31) I have the following sug- 
gestions to offer by way of supplement to Professor Emerson’s 
authoritative discussions in MLN. xxxvit, 118 and Anglia, xxxIx, 
495. 

In the Comus passage may not the phrase “top of Heaven” 
mean “ the upper half of the celestial sphere” rather than “ the 
zenith ” or, as Professor Emerson understands it, simply “a high 
point in the sky”? Such an interpretation, besides making the 
passage astronomically accurate and being in accord with Milton’s 
general habits of expression, gives a better poetic sense as well. 
Hesperus “holds” the entire visible Heavens as their sole lord.* 

In the expression “ rose at evening” in Lycidas the verb is to 
be taken loosely in the sense of appear. Professor Emerson sug- 
gests the possibility of this interpretation but gives no supporting 
instances before Milton. Such instances are to be found in the 
classics, notably in Horace, Odes, II, ix: 

Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum, nec tibi Vespero 


Surgente decedunt amores 
Nec rapidum fugiente solem. 


The Latin usage was perhaps determined by the ambiguous sense 
of the Greek dvépyowa: (‘ rise,’ ‘ return’).? With the Lycidas pas- 


1Spenser in a passage cited by Emerson as containing the probable 
original of Milton’s phrase presumably thought of the star as rising in 
the east and ascending towards the zenith (F. Q., III, 1v, 51; ef. Hpithala- 
mion, 285). Milton, who is on the whole conscientiously scientific even 
in poetry and whom another of Emerson’s quotations shows to have been 
correctly informed regarding the phenomena (P. i. 1x, 48-50), must 
consciously or unconsciously have corrected the image when he adopted 
the expression. 

?In such a passage as Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, Iv, 1629, ava 
5’. HAvOev dornp atdwos, cited by Emerson to illustrate the expression 
“folding star.” This line is translated by Seaton (Loeb Classics) “ and 
when the star returned that bids the shepherd fold.” 
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sage we may compare also P. L. Iv, 355, “'The stars that usher 
evening rose,” which has a close parallel in Aeneid Iv, 352, “ quo- 
tiens astra ignea surgunt.” Here, of course, the literal meaning 
might be defended, but the sense “ came out” is at least truer to 
the phenomenon than the sense “ emerged from below the horizon,” 
and the point is likely not to have escaped observation by so close 
a scholar as Milton. 
James H. HanrForp. 
The University of Michigan. 





BRIEF MENTION 


English for the English: a Chapter on National Education, by 
George Sampson (Cambridge, University Press, 1922). This is 
the third impression of a little book (vii, 112 pp.), first issued a 
year ago. The approval of the booklet is justified by the author’s 
mature judgment and by his mode of expression, which is direct 
and effective and enlivened by the graces of an entertaining but 
deeply serious mind. Something of the style of his convictions 
and of his manner of expression may be at once indicated by the 
following citations: “ How can it be pretended that education has 
any specific application to tasks in which there is no need for 
intelligence? The lift-man would work his switch no worse if he 
were quite illiterate and no better if he were a doctor of science. 
It is not as a lift-man that he is worth educating, but as a man. 
$0 You cannot educate children above their station, for you 
are educating men and women; and in this world there is no higher 
station” (pp. 6-7). And more specifically: “I think it is fairly 
safe to say that the worst science teaching, or French teaching, 
or geography teaching, or indeed any other kind of teaching, is 
never quite so bad as the worst English teaching and never quite 
so common” (p. 73). “The only compositions that can be cor- 
rected are those that least need correction ” (p. 56). And let this 
be considered: “If there is one thing more pleasing and whole- 
some than anything else in the boy, it is his entire disregard of 
first principles and his refusal to behave (in bulk) like the hypo- 
thetical Child of the educational treatises. That is what troubles 
young teachers: they have been led to expect The Child, and 
they encounter children” (p. 57). We are reminded (p. vi) that 
the author writes with “the convictions of a teacher who has been 
engaged in elementary work for twenty-five years, and who feels 
more certain with every added year that the present elementary 
system is a failure and needs re-orientation.” To this is added 
the philosophic conviction: “I believe that the great purpose of 
education is not to make people know something but to make 
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people be something,”—a purpose that is not, in his judgment 
“at present fulfilled by our schools.” Mr. Sampson is writing 
exclusively concerning the schools of England. That is an advan- 
tage to the American educator. It must help him to gain a surer 
hold on the universal validity of educational principles. In this 
connection one is impelled to record the report that Lord Haldane, 
speaking several months ago at the University of Manchester, 
defined education as “the progressive liberation of the inmost 
potentialities of man.” The underlying thought, in agreement 
with Mr. Sampson’s teaching, is that the true purpose of educa- 
tion holds its processes together in organic unity from the lowest 
forms up into the University. Now, Mr. Sampson finds the ele- 
mentary teachers officially hindered in their true function: “I 
believe that the recommended interest of teachers in the ‘ science’ 
of education—in “ psycho-analysis ’ (imported from Germany), in 
‘tests of intelligence’ (imported from France), and in ‘ experi- 
mental psychology’ (imported from America)—means excessive 
concern with the heads of children and no concern for their souls.” 

Mr. Sampson’s preliminary chapters deserve thoughtful atten- 
tion. The true function of the elementary school is earnestly 
discussed, and a fearless attitude is taken toward the new psy- 
chology, so far as it tends to divert the teacher’s mind from the 
business of teaching to that of collecting data for the science of 
education. Psychology “can and should assist the teacher, but it 
must not obsess the teacher.” And in a fresh and enthusiastic 
manner the fundamental importance of early and persistent train- 
ing in the effective use of the vernacular language is affirmed. 
The expression is at times notably effective: “ The tragic position 
in the elementary school is that English cannot wait. Other sub- 
jects can, and yet it is to them that our chief efforts are directed ” 
(p. 23). 

English as a school-subject (but with special reference to the 
elementary schools) is methodically treated in “A Programme,” 
the principal division of the book (pp. 40-95). Six aspects of the 
subject are taken up in order. (1) Standard Speech, which must 
be the language of the schools. This “ need not be fatal to local 
idiom,” but “the English boy has an indefeasible right to the 
King’s English.” There must in due time be instruction in the 
use of the speech-organs: “a teacher of speech untrained in pho- 
netics is as useless as a doctor untrained in anatomy.” (2) The 
second topic is “ talk-training,” which is to mean that whatever 
subject be taught, it should be a subject “embodied in decent 
speech.” To put the matter vividly: “the boy who slobbers out 
history in smears and messes of words, simply does not know his 
history, even if the facts he has emitted are correct.” A general 
charge is preferred: “ Less time is spent in school on the spoken 
language than on any other activity, and yet none needs more” 
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(p. 48). The close of this section, tho so obviously true, is too 
profoundly significant not to be quoted: “What can literature 
possibly mean to children whose habitual misshapen and untaught 
speech bears no resemblance to what they see in print? For them, 
in a sense, English literature is in a foreign language. To speech 
the rest can be added. Correct and lucid speech is not only an 
ornament and grace of life: it is one of the first and last neces- 
sities of corporate existence.” ‘The schools do not demonstrate in 
theory and in practice the philosophic conception of what is at 
once the most practical and the most fundamentally cultural 
subject. 

The remaining aspects of English as a subject in the elementary 
school here considered are: (3) “ Regular practice in the art of 


listening”; (4) “ Systematic training in the art of writing” (pp. 


51-75,—one of the longer chapters); (5) “Systematic training 
in the use of books”; (6) “ The induction to literature (pp. 77- 
95,—also a long chapter). A “Conclusion” (pp. 96-109) and 
an “ Epilogue” (pp. 110-112) follow and serve to drive home the 
arguments of the treatise by additional evidence, and to heighten, 
if possible, the pitch of the author’s earnestness of purpose. 

The American teacher will find Mr. Sampson’s chapters profit- 
able,—in many instances embarrassingly profitable, for they abound 
in frank but constructive reproof,—and will be especially grateful 
to the publishers for keeping the booklet in print. J. Ww. B. 





Tassoni in Frankreich, by Erhard Schiffer. Berlin, 1915. 126 
pp. Although published a few years ago, the thesis of Herr Schif- 
fer is among those which, owing to the war, have only recently 
been received in this country. Though purporting to be an inves- 
tigation of the influence of Tassoni in France, it is in reality a 
very one-sided and unconvincing piece of work. He has dismissed 
the discussion of the Secchia rapita, Tassoni’s chief claim to fame, 
with a few pages in an appendix. He has put all the stress on the 
Pensieri diversi, a work manifestly not having much importance, 
for it was probably not translated into French and had no appre- 
ciable influence even in Italy. He has endeavored to show that 
the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns had its instigation in 
Italy, when everyone knows that the querelle was localized in 
France and was brought about by conditions entirely indigenous. 
Led astray by his conviction that Tassoni ought to have had some 
relationship in this controversy, he sets out to analyze the Pensieri 
and check up Tassoni’s statements with those of the French theor- 
ists. Schiffer should have known that he would seek in vain for 
influence in those authors whom he discusses. It is not in the 
writings of Chapelain or Desmarets that one would expect to find 
any rapprochement with this mock-heroic epic writer of Italy. 
Where influence would probably be found is in writers such as 
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Scarron, d’Assoucy, Colletet, Cyrano de Bergerac, who created a 
rather formidable list of burlesque works in France. One seeks in 
vain in the thesis of Herr Schiffer for any new light on this subject. 
In his introductory chapter Schiffer endeavors to show that 
Italian influence on the quarrel is deeply rooted. His quotations, 
however, are unconvincing and ill-chosen, for they deal with gen- 
eral critical theories and have nothing to do with the querelle. 
One finds cited only six investigators to support his claim of 
having found “numerous” assertions of the influence of Tassoni 
on the quarrel, and their statements are largely conjectural and 
therefore valueless. The conclusion is a splendid example of what 
a conclusion should not be. In his last paragraph he asserts that 
the Pensieri appeared at least fifty years too late to have had any 
new. influence on French critics. One wonders why Herr Schiffer 
did not ascertain this before writing his thesis. R. C. W. 





England and the Englishman in German Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. By John Alexander Kelly, Ph.D. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1921. 156 pp. Der Verfasser 
schildert in sieben Kapiteln: Physical Characteristics of England. 
Politics and Religion. Economic Conditions. English Culture. 
Customs and Manners. The British Character. Individual Bri- 
tish Types. Er hat einen reichen Stoff fleissig und gewissenhaft 
zusammengetragen und damit ein brauchbares Nachschlagebuch 
geschaffen, das vielen Nutzen stiften kann. Leider sind neben 
der blossen Beschreibung die geschichtliche Einschatzung und die 
Kritik zu kurz gekommen. So hitte fiir die rechte Betrachtung 
sowohl der Anschluss mit dem 17. als auch mit dem 19. Jahr- 
hundert gesucht werden miissen, damit das Besondere der be- 
trachteten Zeit klar wurde. Auch wire die eine oder andere ge- 
schichtliche Entwicklung, z. B. der Siebenjahrige Krieg, zu er- 
wihnen. Es ist sicher auch nicht zufallig, dass Archenholz 
zugleich der Geschichtsschreiber jenes Krieges und ein eifriger 
Student Englands war. Der Verfasser zitiert gelegentlich Raumer 
und noch lieber Theodor Fontane, aber der Zusammenhang mit 
seiner eigenen Darstellung ist gar zu lose. Bei der Erwihnung 
der englischen Gartenkunst (S. 37f.) lag der Name von Fiirst 
Piickler-Muskau ganz nahe. Die Bemerkungen itiber die Auf- 
nahme der englischen Literatur durch die Deutschen des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (S. 39 ff.) gehen nicht sehr tief, nur manche Klein- 
igkeit besonders aus der Allgemeinen deutschen Bibliothek ist neu. 
Eine gewisse Vorliebe fiir den britischen Charakter verfiihrt den 
Verfasser zu gelegentlicher Kritiklosigkeit (S. 29 u. 81). Im 
ganzen ist Kellys lobliche Zusammenstellung eine neue Anregung 
zi einer griindlicheren Erforschung des deutsch-britischen Ver- 
haltnisses im 18. Jahrhundert. F. S. 
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